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|Courtesy of the Southern Railway. 


STOCKH YOUR FARM WITH HIGH GRADE CATTLE. 


Ah! it‘ts a beautiful sight, these big round thoroughbred cattle and the fine, vigorous young calves; but what adds more beauty to 


the picture ts the fact that tt was taken on a Southern farm, 


There’s hope in the sight, for the cow makes both her owner and his land 


rich, she ts—but here read Mr. French's article on page 11, in which he sets forth with contagtousenthusiasm the eight reasons why the 
cow ts the unchallenged queen of the live stock world, needing no eulogy but her own golden deeds, the “animal that speaks for herself.” 





COME, LET US REASON TOGETHER 


Plutarch tells us that Themistocles was once addressing the Greeks upon a disputed question, when Eurybiades lifted up his spear 


as if to strike the great orator, whereupon Themistocles exclaimed : 





“ Strike me tf you will, but hear me.” 


Inthe same spirit may we not urge any reader of The Progressive Farmer who differs with us on the question of prohibition to 


consider at least what we shall say in this brief article. 


Strike us if you will, but hear us. 


If our argument is good, very well; if it 


does not appeal to you as sound, you at least are not hurt by reading it; and in any case we ask nothing except that you be guided by 


your conscience. 
that is all. 

God knows, Mr. 
inislead you 
tion. 


that we would not | 
for any considera- 


Farmer, 
in this matter 


We would not have you give up any right or 
liberty that you ought to keep. 

We would not have you vote for any law that 
would hurt the State. 

But we are sure that in voting for State prohi- 
bition you do none of these things; and we are 
sO sure, on the contrary, that prohibition will 
mean incalculable good to our State, and most of 
all to our farming interests, that we have risked 
Whatever unpopularity and might 
and have thrown The Progressive Farmer into the 


loss come 
fight in this great battle for a sober citizenship 
in this State. We have no apologies to make for 
this, nor do we believe that any are needed. 

You will bear witness that we have not abused 
those who disagreed with us; that we have not 
been unfair in argument; that we have spoken 
only from a sense of duty and for no other pur-| 
bose. It would have been easy for us to keep out | 
of this fight. The Progressive Farmer is not, ner | 
Shall it ever be, a political paper. We will bary | 
it forever in the already overflowing newspaper | 
graveyard before it shall ever sell its soul to any | 
bolitical party or political machine and before it | 
Shall ever prostitute itself into an organ to help | 
any men or get of men into political office. But| 
in our review of the news week after week we 


do set before you as we see it the straight truth 
about current events, and when what we conceive 
to be a moral question comes up, you need not 
puzzle yourself to know which side The Progres- 
sive Farmer is going to be on. 

& 

And so it has come about that The Progressive 
larmer has already declared itself for State pro- 
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Only make sure that it is an enlighted conscience, and that you have not shut the doors of your mind against truth ; 


hibition. We did this knowing that it might mean 
some loss and some unpopularity, for the whiskey 
inen had persistently claimed that their strength 
was with the farmers; in fact, it was this claim 
to supreme ownership of the farmers of North 
Carolina that finally aroused us to a more vigor- 
ous and positive policy than we should otherwise 
here taken. 

And how many subscribers have we lost? Only 
it appears, saying 
that he was stopping on account of our former 
article, while a great 
of the 


has written specifically 


letters have 
as this from 


number of 


come same general tenor 


“T can think of a dozen good plausible reasons 
that policy doubtless suggested to you to keep 
silent upon this question. I cannot refrain there- 
fore from expressing my deep gratification that 
in spite of this the Editor of our State agricul- 


| tural journal, has the courage of his convictions, 
| and when the time comes to speak, he speaks, let- 
ting the consequences take care of themselves.”’ 


& 

But enough of this. Our own part in the con- 
troversy is not under consideration, should 
your like or dislike for any man or set of men on 
any side or on no side of this question befuddle 


nor 


| you or influence you one hair’s breadth in your 


own action. What you want to do is to do the 


right thing, and we would not have you vote for 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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A Pasture Mixture That Pays Big Profits China sow was bought for twenty dollars. She 


farrowed and raised eight pigs. This pasture anq 





How Four Forage Plants Make a Pasture That 


the slops from the house were all they had to eat, 
Carries Two and a Half Hogs and Two Horses or | 2 eight months the pigs were sold for eighty dol- 


Cows Per Acre. lars for breeding purposes. For pork they would 


What would you say about a pasture that car- 
ried stock at the rate of two and one-half hogs 
and two horses or cows per acre? If you could 
make such a pasture, what would it be worth? 
These are two questions I shall leave each reader 
to answer for himself. Read them over again, 
and see what is really proposed. Consider 
whether it is within the range of the possible. 
Let us go further: let us consider whether, if it 
is possible, it is practical. Some farm enterprises 
in the way of big yields are possible, that are not 
practical. 

The present article will be confined to what is 
practical—in other words, to what will yield a 
good net profit. I recently went over a twenty- 
acre pasture that had as many well conditioned 
animals on it as would be expected to be found on 
one hundred acres of ordinary pasture. On these 
twenty acres were fifty hogs—forty-five grown 
hogs and five pigs—and enough horses and mules 
and cattle to bring the number up to two and 
one-half hogs and two horses or mules or cattle 
per acre. With the exception of the hogs, which 
included five pigs, all the animals were old ones. 

& 

The Four Pature Plants.—This pasture lies in 
the edge of Starkville, Miss., and is owned by D. 
A. Saunders. Those experienced in getting large 
yields from pastures would hardly expect such re- 
sults from only one pasture plant. This pasture 
contains Bermuda grass, the true foundation of 
Southern pastures; also blue grass, and bur and 
white clovers. We are often told by those who 
think they know, that blue grass will not grow in 
the lower South. Blue grass has been growing 
in this pasture a number of years, and the growth 
is now so luxuriant and the seeds that were form- 
ing in the middle of April, when I inspected the 
pasture, were sO numerous that it looks like it is 
going to keep growing there for many years more. 

& 
Will Blue Grass Grow Unless Shaded?—Others 


_ |have been worth half that much. The sow broke 
| of the country, becomes alternately more plenti-| oyt of the pasture, got on the railroad and was 
| ful and more scarce from time to time; but, none} killed by an engine. If it had not been for this 
|the less, it holds on from year to year. Some|accident, she would probably have had another 
| parts of the pasture were fairly white with white litter of equal value. Eighty —— would be 
haaiieg blossoms the middle of April. Near one ee 


duced by this sow alone. 
|of these white spots that extends several feet wt 


|across, bur clover would be so thick as to hide This Pasture Pays Better Than Plowed Land.— 
|the ground. Near this, perhaps, blue grass would | Mr. Saunders stakes his word on the twenty-acre 
|have spots that it seemed almost to monopolize. |P@sture carrying the number of stock reported, 
| and they were on the pasture when I visited it, 
| But all over the pasture there were the four 


: : From the early part of July on till rains and 
| plants growing luxuriantly—the Bermuda, the|egoler weather started again the growth of the 


| blue grass, and the white and the bur clovers. It|other three plants, the Bermuda would not pro- 
seemed that for a time something would be more|duce as much forage as all the plants are pro- 
favorable to one of the four plants than to any |@ucing now; but the net profit from that pasture 
eu ier an ; 7“ -_ t is greater per acre than from the average acre of 
of the other three, or maybe in a particular spot} )jowed land throughout the South. With a large 
one plant had been grazed closely and another acquaintance, I know of no man who from a be- 
plant, which had been waiting an opportunity to] ginning that might be represented by about zero 
spring up, put forth a prodigious growth quickly. | iS making sessimiain faster ee ggg surely from 
Whatever may have been the cause of this spot- agricultural pursuits than is Mr. Saunders; and, 
in the main, his gain has been and now is based 

ted appearance of the pasture, the whole surface 


: on grass—grass for pasture and for hay, grass 
was covered with a heavy growth of excellent} being used in the broad sense of any plant that 


forage; and that is what a pasture is for. may be used for pasture or hay. 

a He buys and sells many animals jf various 
Stock Thriving on the Pasture.—Every night|inds, but under about all his operations 1s grass 
Mr. Saunders has ten horses and mules on this|2S the foundation. If he comes into possession of 
pasture, that work during the day. He considers|2# White lime hill, he puts it in melilotus (sweet 
that the pasture saves enough hay that this work|Clover); and the soil is built up amazingly while 
stock would need almost to pay a fair land rent| Yielding a yearly profit, this plant growing on 
cn the entire pasture. He does not find that the|@Ve practically pure rotten lime rock, on rock 
white clover makes the horses and mules slobber|8° S0iled that the ordinary cotton field plow 
worth speaking of. This is an objection that is would not go into it. While Mr. Saunders has in- 
sometimes raised against white clover in pas-|2Umerable tenants who fight grass in cotton fields, 
tures. It is a suggestion of Mr. Saunders that|he himself aims to grow grass—not waste money 
horses and mules have sense enough to eat what|‘"ying to kill it. For many years to come hay 
is good for them; and that if white clover is not|@24 pasture managed however may best suit 
good for them, there are three other pasture one’s circumstances will offer good opportunity 
plants for them to eat. It occurred to me that|for gain; and, indeed, something of the kind will 
the horses and mules may like a variety of graz- necessarily be a prominent part of good farm 
ing and eat so much of the other grasses with the | ™@nagement. CHAS. M. SCHERER. 
white clover that they did not get enough white . 
clover to make them slobber. He laughed when BERMUDA TO CONTROL CRAB GRASS. 
the statement of wiseacres was repeated, to the| Efforts to grow alfalfa in the South are be- 
effect that stock would not eat bur clover unless|©°™i28 Much more numerous; and under suita- 
starved to it. A hog wallowing in a mud puddle ble conditions the efforts are being successful. 
on a hot day never looked more contented than| The Jack of a well prepared seed-bed with : 
the hogs did standing in that bur clover and look- mh eee abe eee: Sree tT. 





who think they know what they are talking about ing up at us with bur clover sticking out of their ing to use land that is not fertile enough or not 


say that blue grass will grow where it has some 


mouths. The snuff stick in the mouth or an old well drained is another. In some cases inocu- 
plantation darkey cannot give the air of satisfac-|/@tion of land would have made success more 


shade, but the sun in the lower South is too hot| tion given by that bur clover. The other kinds of ome Bog i ge ge Ag gpg ws 
for it unless shaded. This pasture does not have/|stock ate bur clover with evident relish also. It & 4 

ne t tele whieh of th kau E that we do not yet know how to get around— 
enough shade to cover all the stock that are in it|Could not be told which o e€ plantS was re- 


if all were huddled together at one time. It 
should be noted, however, that this is a clayey 
soil that contains plenty of lime. An attempt to 


na A : : that is crab grass. A harrow somewhat like a 

garded as pie and which as cake; aia from the disc harrow is on the market, that has about 
way all were eaten, except by the animals that twenty five-eighths-inch spikes in the place of 
were lying down, it appeared that ali four of thet ot diss; and tt is claimed that it will give 
pasture plants were considered in the pie or cake 


: alfalfa new life and pull out the crab grass. 
grow blue grass on pine woods soil might not be|class. The pasture ranged from two inches to Dp & 


od > otee toutes tashes hisk But we are not informed how bad the crab 
successful, since this grass is likely to do best|S!* OF eight or twelve inches high. grass can be on the land, or how suited to crab 
where the soil is dark and where there is an & grass the land can be, for this harrow to kill 


abundance of lime. On land that is low—not too| , °W ‘he Pasture Was Built Up. Mr. Saum |the grass and save the alfalfa. This particular 


wet—and on seepy hillsides, it may be all right. 


Dry clay hills may grow as much disappointment|cised. If a cow has become accustomed to bur 
as blue grass, if it is tried to grow blue grass|Clover, the danger is less; but in wet weather 


there. 


The experience of Mr. Saunders is that blue 
grass grows vigorously till the sun gets pretty 
hot, usually about June. After that, till cooler|clover in pastures. This plant is so thrifty dur- 


ders finds bur clover like alfalfa, in that it may 


5; : : harrow is rather expensive for a small farmer to 
cause bloating in cattle if some care is not exer- 


buy; and it is desired to find some way the small 
farmer who has crab grass land that is rich 
enough for alfalfa can insure alfalfa against 


some animals, possibly owing to individual pecu-|the grass. - 


liarities, show more or less tendency to bloat. Here is a place that some reader may give 
This danger is not considered serious by Mr. Saun-| help of untold worth if he now has or gets expe- 
ders, since he is a very stout advocate of bur|rience of the kind desired. On land that is 
suited to Johnson grass and alfalfa, the two 


weather comes in the fall, the blue grass does not |ing the cool portions of the year that a pasture|crops grow well together. Alfalfa has been 
furnish much grazing. Those who oppose the use containing it will grow much more forage than a|grown with Bermuda also. What is wanted is 


of blue grass in the lower South may point to 
this as warranting their statement that blue|the first of March till July, after which only the 


grass is not a good pasture plant in this section 











pasture that does not contain it. The four plants 


to learn under what, if any, conditions, Johnson 
in this pasture make a big yield, particularly from 


grass or Bermuda has been grown with alfalfa 
on crab grass land; and how well the alfalfa 
; | Bermuda is visible for some weeks; but in due|succeeded; also, whether the crab grass naturally 


but they are probably laboring under the delusion|¢™ all four of the pasture plants grow with| grows thriftily on the plowed land of the farm— 


that to be a good pasture plant a plant alone, 
without the aid of other varieties, must furnish 
grazing throughout the pasture season. A plant|He has been giving it close attention since and 


that will furnish good grazing the whole yea 


their old vigor. This pasture was not built up|that is, land of like nature. It is urged that no 
in a day. It was very fair pasture when Mr.]|one who can give the information requested will 
Saunders got hold of it, about eight years ago.|fail to do so. Our readers often ask us for in- 
formation; and we want to turn it around and 
r gradually improving it. If there is a bare spot|have our readers help us and our readers. This 


round has not yet been found. It is not likely to from any cause it is reseeded. Every yard of|information is wanted at once. Please note, we 


be found. Neither has a pasture plant been 
found that will give as large a yield when grown|on the sod over which a disc was run. He has 


land is kept producing feed. He has not plowed | wish to learn whether Bermuda or Johnson grass 
the land since he had it. Seed has been scattered | will keep down crab grass and enable alfalfa to 
grow on crab grass land. We know alfalfa will 


alone as it and one or more other plants will give | Gone nothing here that others cannot do with like| grow with either Bermuda or Johnson grass, S° 


when grown together. 
& 


land. a discussion of that question is not asked; but 


a whether either of these two grasses wil] make 


It Makes Hogs Profitable.—It i ot c lfalfa yi ; Sse 
Luxuriant Growths of Each Kind.—The white —. il — oe eee fee Growing om Geb grams lend & ences 


clover in this pasture, as elsewhere in all part 





to say that the pasture is profitable. He gives|and if it will, what the conditions have been. 


Sione instance that happened last year. A Poland CHAS. M. SCHERER. 
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Are You Chopping Cotton With Hoes 
or Horses? 


If You Are a Good Workman You Needn’t be Afraid to Try the Horse- 
power Method of Thinning Your Cotton to a stand—How Thick the 


Stand Should Be. 


Are you going to use the hoe in |in the drill, if the drills are three 


the cotton crop just as much as ever 
this year? A large proportion of 
eotton growers who read are con- 
vinced that the hoe should be used 
less, but when it comes to doing work 
with cotton, they fall back into the 
old rut of using a hoe entirely for 
chopping to a stand. This is un- 
necessary. Most of the thinning can 
be done by horse-power. There will 
be old fellows who will keep yelling 
that you can’t check cotton, that it 
has to be grown in drills, etc. Their 
grand-daddies said the same thing; 
hence, these good old fellows repeat 
it to-day. They mean well, but they 
have lost step. They are not travel- 
ing in time with the procession. 


A Good Workman Has a wide Choice 
of Tools. 


Almost all the cotton so far plant- 
ed has been drilled, and now the 
problem is how to thin it with horse- 
power. It makes little difference 
what implement is used to do the 
thinning. A sweep, heel-sweep, 
“serape,’’ expanding harrow, or cul- 
tivator may be run across the rows. 
The worst drawback about thinning 
cotton in this way by horse-power 
is that a careless workman may do 
miserable work; and many who 
might succeed in thinning this way 
will not because they do not want 
to do the work themselves. But if 
a man is a good workman and does 
his own labor he need not fear the 
outcome. Unless the stand in the 
drills is very good, it may be prefer- 
able to leave a strip of considerable 
width in which the cotton is not kill- 
ed—say, from six to ten inches. 
Then, if a plant does not stand in 
the center of the uncultivated strip, 
it may stand somewhere between the 
center and one of the edges of the 
strip, so there will be no long gap 
in the drill without a hill. 


Proper Stand for Poor Land. 


Judgment must be used concern- 
ing how much cotton is to be culti- 
vated out. If the land is poor and 
the rows are three feet apart, do the 
work with the idea of finally having 
a plant about every eighteen inches 
in the drill. If the land is poor and 
the rows are four feet apart, aim to 
leave a plant about every twelve 
inches in the drill. In the first case 
each hill will have four and one-half 
square feet, while in the last case 
each hill will have four square feet; 
but since in the first case the feed- 
ing ground is a little nearer square 
than in the last case the plants will 
grow better and need more room. In 
the first case what may be termed 
the feeding ground of each hill is 
eighteen by thirty-six inches, in the 
last case it is twelve by forty-eight 
inches. Land that is so poor as to 
need more stalks than this will give 
per acre is too poor for raising cot- 
ton profitably. 


How Thick for Good Land? 


On land that will make a bale per 
acre, do the work with the aim of 
finally having a hill every three feet 


feet apart. If the drills are four 
feet apart on this kind of land, do 
the work with the idea of finally 
having one hill about every two feet 
in the drill. In the first case each 
hill will have a feeding ground of 
nine square feet, or three by three 
feet, in the last case each hill will 
have a feeding ground of 8 square 
feet, or two by four feet. If the land 
is capable of making from one and 
one-half to two bales per acre, four 
by four feet will not be bad spacing. 
Something will depend on the va- 
riety of cotton grown and how much 
weed it makes. 


How Soon Should Cotton be Reduced 
. to a Stand? 


After horse-power has been used 
to block out the stand roughly, little 
will remain for the hoe to do when 
chopping to a stand is finally done. 
That horse-power may not do all 
the work of thinning, is a poor rea-~ 
son why it should not be used to do 
most of it. As one gains experience 
in thinning with horse-power, he will 
find that he will get rid of so large 
a part of the chopping that what 
hoeing remains to be done will seem 
almost like play. Under average 
conditions, the crop should be chop- 
ped to a stand at least as early as the 
first of June. If one has been for- 
tunate enough to plant his cotton 
with a planter that dropped one seed 
every one and _ one-half or three 
inches, the necessity will not be so 
great to do the final thinning early, 
since the plants will begin growth 
far enough apart to grow fairly well 
for a considerable time. Do not de- 
lay chopping to a stand too long in 
any case, however. 


Reduce Hand Labor as Much as Pos- 
sible. 


Aim to avoid just as much hoeing 
as possible, and aim to improve the 
fertility of the soil so that before 
many years the crop can be planted 
in checks and_ still have enough 
plants per acre to make a full crop. 
What one man is doing others can 
do under like conditions if they are 
as good men as the first one. 

The harrow or the weeder or both 
may help to thin cotton, so that 
chopping it to a stand will be lighter 
work; but even when a harrow or a 
weeder is first used, some other im- 
plement may be employed in the 
manner previously suggested for 
blocking out the stand roughly and 
then putting on the last touches by 
chopping to a stand with the hoe. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 

We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 





county in our territory to help us 
|push the circulation of The Progres- 
|sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
| want to know about it, write us. 

| The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Messrs. Editors: I read your edi- | 
torial in a rcent issue relative} 
to tuberculosis, with great interest. | 
It is golden in the value of every 
word written. It is true, and it is 
of terrible import. 


One-Third of a Magnificent Herd 
Infected. 

Some ten years ago I bought 
three lots of cattle in a Mississippi 
county, eleven head,—one lot in 
Starkville and two lots in the adja- 
cent country. Some months later, I 
saw in print that a famous black 
Polled bull at the A. & M. Experiment 
Station, at Starkville, had proved 
tuberculous. This made cold chills 
run down my back, and set me to 
watching. I soon saw reasons for 
alarm. Two of the lot from Oktib- 
beha died. Post-mortem examina- 
tion revealed deadly tuberculosis. 
All-told, I killed nine or eleven head, 
and post-mortem examination re- 
vealed tuberculosis. 

I attempted to have my whole 
herd, about one hundred and twenty, 
tested. The veterinarian broke down 
after testing fifty head, of which 26) 
per cent were tuberculous. Count-| 
ing those [I had killed, over 33 1-3 
per cent were tuberculous. 


Magnificent looking and fat, every- 
thing but the tested ones was sold 
for the shambles and after due noti- 
fication of infection in my herd. I 
built new stables, and tested all I 
kept twelve months afterwards. So, 
with enormous loss, I purged my 
place of the curse. 





| 


| 


Sanitary Stock Laws Needed. 


I had cattle on the farm from 
New York State, two Western States, | 
and the three lots from Oktibbeha | 
County. All, I ‘believe, were in-| 
fected. 


I have tried to get sanitary stock | 
laws passed, requiring all dairy stock | 
in the States contiguous to be tested | 
with tuberculin and no untested cat-| 
tle or horses to be imported except | 
after the tuberculin test for cattle 
and the mallein test for horses and | 
mules. | 

The greatest of English surgeons | 
attributes the alarming increase and | 
spread of tuberculosis over the} 
wide world to infected dairy prod-| 
ucts. I had never believed tubercu- | 
losis could exist in the Gulf high- | 
lands in live stock, for I noticed all | 


How a Stock Raiser Fought Tuberculosis 


The Fight Was Made at Great Expense, But it Was Necessary—Stock 
Laws Advocated for Protection Against Tuberculosis, 


thoughtful study. A man who would 
not fight disease in his own body by 
methods science and experience have 
proved good would be doing the 
very thing he would be doing if he 
did not use similar methods in 
stamping out disease and infection 
from his herd, with the exception 
that he would regard the loss of his 
body as more serious than the loss of 
his herd. In his personal case he 
would be preventing disease from 
consuming his body, while in the 
case of his herd he would be pre. 
venting the disease from spreading 
from one animal to another till the 
herd was consumed. In the case of 
his herd, it may mean more than the 
loss of the animals; it may mean 
the infection and death of members 
of his family. 
a 


What would we think of a man 
who was raising alfalfa among which 
dodder was beginning to spread, if 
he did nothing to prevent it? If 
he allowed the dodder to extend 
from plant to plant and did not 
eradicate, destroy it utterly, we 
should know that he was going to 
lose his stand of alfalfa; and his 
inaction, if he realized fully what 
the danger was, would make him 
almost as much an object of pity as 
a man who would suffer excruciating 
pain from a bad tooth week after 
week because he did not have the 
nerve to get a dentist to apply the 
methods that science and experience 
show would give him relief. Tuber. 
culosis is a reality. We cannot put 
it out of being by denying that it 
exists. According to the best infor- 
mation we have to date, stock men 
cannot gain by failing to give it at- 
tention. It would be more reason- 
able for the man with prolonged 
toothache to think that he could gain 
by neglecting it. 

& 


Besides saving his herd, a dairy- 
man could make his products more 
in demand if he made sure that his 
herd was free from tuberculosis, then 
advertised the danger of tuberculo- 
sis and the fact that it did not exist 
among his cows. The great trouble 
in getting preventatives applied lo- 
cally or generally seems to be that 
the stock raiser sees some loss but 
does not understand the gain of free- 
ing his herd from infection. It must 


my life cures of Northern people | be made clear to him that the gain 
simply, apparently, by residence in| Will ultimately overbalance the loss. 
our climate. | Then, he will gladly set to work on 
| his own herd and will welcome laws 
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H. Kerr, Jr., Monroe, N. C. 





Enclosed find check for advertising my farm. It has brought 
several inquiries already. Am well pleased with your paper in 
every respect.—T. A. S., Chadbourn, N. C. 


Discontinue my ad as it is now late in the season. Will 
be there again in the fall; results have been sgsatisfactory.—W. 


ADS BRING THE BUYERS. 


No Truce to the Plague. 


Keep up the crusade. The longer | 
delayed, the greater the loss to! 
stock men eventually and the great-| 
er spread of the white plague. As| 
far as I can see, the physicians are | 
fighting effects and letting the cause | 
go by unnoticed. | 

One of our foremost chemists has} 
declared it is his opinion that 60 per 
cent of dairy cattle in a certain near 
by city are infected; but the dairy- 
men, instead of expediting the cru- 
sade against the plague, are fighting 
the test, 

Keep up the fight. 

J. BURNES McGEHEE. 

Laurel Hill, La. 


Editorial Comment: This experi- 
ence of a man who was well in- 
formed enough to know how the in- 
fection would increase in his herd if 
not stamped out and the sacrifice 
he voluntarily made wisely to end 
the trouble as soon as practical | 
should be food for thought for those | 














who have not’ given the subject | 


that compel others to do likewise, to 
the end that both he financially and 
the public health may be protected 
in the future. 





The old wooden milk bucket soaks 
up milk and _ carries innumerable 
germs to contaminate any milk that 
may ever go into it. With very care- 
ful handling it might be kept in a 
sanitary condition; but it would re 
quire too much work when a good 
smoothe, metal bucket can be had 
so cheaply and is so much easier to 
keep sanitary. 





Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 


We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, write us. 

The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Holding Cotton for Fifteen Cents. 


Mr. Charles Cotton Moore Expects Better Prices Before the New Crop 
Moves and Gives the Reasons for His Faith—Acreage About as Last 
Year, but Farmers Are Better Fixed. 


Messrs. Editors: Quite a number 
of enquiries asking what to do about 
cotton, prompts me to answer 
through The Progressive Farmer. 


my cotton? 
packed away in a shed on the farm, 
have not sold a pound and will not 
sell until late in August, unless the 
15-cent mark is reached. 


Will Prices be Better in August? 


In 1905, cotton from near a four- 


teen million bale crep sold at 8 
cents in May, while in July and 
August the price was above 12 
cents. 


In 1906, May cotton sold for 9 
cents, July and August the price was 
above 12 cents. 

In May, 1907, following a 
500,000 bale crop, the price 
about 11 cents, July 13 cents 
August 14 to 15 cents. 

We are now selling from a small 
crop. We note that Manchester and 
other foreign spinning centers have 
been willing buyers for every grade 
of cotton offered since September 
1st, and we note that these spinners 
have readily paid ‘just what the 
cotton grower was willing to take 
for his cotton;’’ nor has there been 
any let up in buying by any of the 
foreign manufacturers. 

Statistical information shows that 
the foreign mills have not yet se- 
cured near enough cotton to keep 
mills going until the next crop 
moves. 


13,- 
was 
and 


What About Holding for the Mini- 
mum? 


I am holding my cotton and ex- 
pect to get 15 cents per pound for 
it, notwithstanding the deplorable 
condition of Southern manufactur- 
ing interests. I am sorry for our 
home mills; they have no customers 
except the United States and all our 
people are frightened at a collapse 
on the part of a lot of stock specu- 
lators who do not produce nor add 
to the value of products. 

It should be remembered that 
since the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion was organized, cotton has sold 
at some time during each season for 
or above the minimum price advised 
by the executive committee, and I 
am of the opinion that the last mini- 
mum price will be reached before 
another crop is ready for market. 


This Year’s Acreage About the Same 
as Last. 


Many letters ask me about the 
acreage for this year; is it more or 
less than last year? 

Within the last three weeks I have 
visited the greater part of the State’s 
cotton belt, enquiring of farmers 
wherever I meet them, and, judging 
from the answers given to my ques- 
tions as to the acreage, I believe our 
State has near the same acreage as 
last year. 


But There’s More Corn and Meat and 
Forage on Hand. 


From questions asked as to condi- 
tions on farms, I am quite sure 
there is more meat, corn, wheat, and 
forage on cotton farms in North 
Carolina than was ever the case in 
May, and many farmers are kind 
enough to say that the educational 
work of the Cotton Association is 
to be credited with this improved 
condition. The Cotton Association 
workers in every county may con- 
gratulate themselves on this; and 
even if many of us do sti!l hold the 
bag, with our cotton on hand, not 
yet sold at what we believe to be a 
just price, we should rejoice over the 
full corn crib, meat house and hay 


barn of our neighbor, and we should 
be encouraged to try with more 
earnest zeal to induce other neigh- 


| bors to fill their corn, meat and hay 
I wight ask what must I do about | 


| 


I have my 1907 crop) 


| 


houses this year. 

Such a condition on every farm 
in the State will help us sell our 
cotton at our price. 


And There’s Some Poor Farming, 
But Our Folks Are Thinking. 


There is a tremendous lot of poor 
farming noticed from the car win- 
dow. Cotton where cotton was last 
year, land poorly prepared, hill-sides 
washing away for the want of winter 
grain, crimson clover, vetch, or other 
cover crops. 

But there is a great imprevement 
in the mode of farming since the 
farmers put me on the road three 
years ago. And we will continue to 
improve. We have a thinking peo- 
ple and they are thinking. 

Cc. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


ADVERTISING NEWS 





NOTES. 


Koger Pea Thresher.—Among the 
new advertisements in this week’s 
paper is the Koger Pea Thresher, the 
machine of which Prof. Massey has 
made mention once or twice recent- 
ly in his writings. On page 5 of this 
week’s paper he recommends this 
machine to our readers, and our sug- 
gestion igs that our readers write to 
the company (whose address will be 
found in their regular advertise- 
ment) and make arrangements for a 
machine, and then plant peas enough 
to keep it busy threshing the vines 
this winter. 





“Klkhart” Signifies Something to 
Vehicle and Harness Buyers.—The 
man who cannot pick out a buggy or 
other vehicle to his liking from the 
great catalog of the Elkhart Carriage 
& Harness Mfg. Co., of Elkhart, Ind., 
is a hard man to please. 

Their 1908 book is an eye-opener 
—a handsome book of over 250 
pages, every one of which contains a 
fine illustration and accurate descrip- 
tion of some of their numberless 
styles of sterling vehicles and har- 
ness. You will find in it about every 
kind of rig you ever saw. The same 
is true of harness. The pictures are 
so large and the descriptions so full 
that you will know nearly as much 
about the purchase you are about to 
make as if you actually saw it. 

But the wonder comes when you 
look at the prices—how high grade 
vehicles and harness can be made 
and sold for so little money. 

But the Elkhart people have been 
doing business this way for thirty- 
five years. Making and selling direct 
to the people is an old story with 
them. Write to-day to the Elkhart 
Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elik- 
hart, Ind., for their big new catalog, 
and mention The Progressive Farm- 
er, please. 





Big Vehicle Book Free.—In their 
advertisement on page 7 this week, 
Malsby, Shipp & Co., Dept. 4, 41 S. 
Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga., tell about 
their big new 1908 catalog of ve- 
hicles and harness, which is sent 
free to applicants who mention this 
paper. They sell direct, guarantee 
for three years and give you an op- 
portunity of a thirty days’ trial of 
their goods. Last week’s advertise- 
ment told of their popular $12.85 
light-running sewing machine. Ask 
for that catalog also, and be sure 
to watch each week for the informa- 
tion which the Malsby, Shipp and 





Company ads bring you. 


Danville Tobacco Meeting, May 27. 


Messrs. Editors: The Board of 
Directors of the Mutual Protective 
Association of Bright Tobacco Grow- 
ers recommend that the entire crop 
of 1908 be pooled at an average of 
15 cents per pound, and that the 
1909 crop be abandoned. We urge 
that every farmer in the old Bright 
Belt of Virginia and North Carolina 
attend the meeting at Danville, Va., 
Wednesday, May 27, 1908, (instead 
of Tuesday, 26th, as first announc- 
ed), to discuss, ratify or reject this 
recommendation. This meeting will 
be held at the Association’s Ware- 
house. 

Congressman Stanley, of Ken- 
tucky; Hon. Charles Fort of Tennes- 
see, and Hon. A. F. Thomas, of 
Lynchburg, Va., will address this 
meeting. 

E. T. MOOREFIELD. 





A Word of Caution and Advice to 
Tobacco Growers. 


To My Fellow-Tobacco Growers: 
With labor more plentiful, there is 
a temptation to many to plant a big- 
ger crop of tobacco than ever. Guard 
this point well. Do not let abund- 
ant labor flood the country with to- 
bacco at unprofitable prices. Do not 
plant more tobacco than you can 
work, and see to it that other crops 
as well as tobacco are planted and 
worked with at least one eye on the 
future effect of a sudden change of 
labor. 

Then with a hearty good will, or- 
ganize and see that there are more 
good pack houses and basements 
and telephone lines built, so we can 
co-operate readily and sell our crop 
at good prices. By so doing, we can 
have better schools, better roads, 
better farms, better stock, stronger 
banks, and a better day for all farm- 
ing interests, in legislation and oth- 
erwise. P. B. NEAL, 
Director N. C. Farmers’ Protective 

Association. 

Madison, N. C. 





The Fee System Should Give Place 
te Salaries. 


The Landmark is gratified to find 
a growing sentiment in the county in 
favor of putting the county officers 
on a salary. The fee system is an- 
tiquated and is otherwise objection- 
able in many ways. The Moores- 
ville people who pronounce in favor 
of the salary system seem to think it 
would save a great deal of money. 
In Guilford County, where it has 
been tried to the’ satisfaction of 
everybody, the officers are paid lib- 
eral salaries and the saving to the 
county has been large. We have no 
doubt that after apportioning the 
Iredell officers liberal salaries—such 
salaries as would command the ser- 
vices of first-class men—that a con- 
siderable saving would be effected. 

But the Landmark does not base 
its advocacy of a change on the sav- 
ing alone. It would favor’ the 
change if the financial result was 
the same. The fee system leads to 
all sorts of difficulties and objection- 
able practices and the officer who 
wants only legitimate pay for his 
work should favor the change. On 
the salary basis he knows just what 
he will get, he doesn’t have to col- 
lect his salary himself and is thus 
saved the annoyance of criticism by 
those who complain of his fees. 

The people of Iredell can have 
the change made if they desire it, 
by opening their mouths and ex- 
pressing themselves. If they don’t 
demand it the change won’t be made. 
The Landmark favors the salary 
system, regardless of rotation or who 
may fill the offices.—Statesville Land- 
mark. 








This is the simple, powerful little 
gasoline engine that makes them 
all stand around when it comes 
to hard work. 


Don't make the mistake of looking for 
cheapness instead of efficiency, Remember 
it’s service you want, 


You’l} be amazed at what the little two-herse 
power Foos Jr. will do for you. 

It is your chance to get an all-duty engine 
at a reasonable price—not ‘‘cheap" but a 
great engine for the money. With the 
greatest exclusive gas engine factory in the 
world and 21 years’ experience, we are able 
to make most reasonable prices on high- 
grade engines, If you buy for a less price 
than we can afford to make you ona Foos 
it’s bound to be at the expense of service. 

ion’t buy any engine until you send for catalog 
and know the famous Foos line. It will save you a 
world of worry when you come to operate your ene 
gine. Bookisfree. Write today for Book No, 81 


THE FOOS GAS ENGINE CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 










3" AND RED 
aa CEDAR: 


SILO: 
THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions <f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
facturer, and busi man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











openine. Safe ladder. How to Build. 


ALAMATOO Z*>* GO. 














Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to fill a 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manuresand Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 
ing’? ($1.50), both for $2.25, 
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THE NEW PEA THRESHER. 


A great many have been very 
anxious to know what pea thresher 
[ have been referring to. Now that 
the company is advertising their ma- 
chine in The Progressive Farmer I 
have no objection to saying that the 
machine I have been writing about, 
and the machine I went to Tennes- 
see to examine and see at work, is 
the machine invented by Dr. J. J. 
Koger, of Hawkins Co., Tenn., and 
now advertised by the Koger Pea 
and Bean Threshing Co., of Morris- 
town, Tenn. Having examined this 
machine thoroughly, fed pea vines 
to it, and having seen it run out 
clean, unbroken peas at the rate of 
half a bushel per minute from the 
dry hay, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it is the machine I have 
been hoping some one would invent 
for the last twenty years or more. 
With one of these machines and a 
gasoline engine a man can clean out 
all the peas of a large neighbor- 
hood during the leisure time in win- 
ter, and leave the hay in the best 
shape for feeding. 

There have been machines invent- 
ed that will shell peas well after they 
are gathered by hand. But the hand- 
picking is where the expense comes 
in. There are other machines in- 
tended to harvest the peas from the 
vines. But these can only be used 
in the field and during a short sea- 
son, and waste feed. 

The problem has been, as I have 
been saying for years, to get a ma- 
chine that would thresh the peas 
from the mown vines and clean them 
out without breaking them. The 
Koger machine is the first one I have 
ever seen that will do this, and it 
does it well. Hence I have no hesi- 
tation in endorsing it. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





How to Handle a Wagon Bed Easily. 


Messrs Editors: As my descrip- 
tion of a few weeks ago, in answer to 
Mr. A. F. Smith seems not to have 
been clearly understood by some of 
your readers, I will give the method 
a little more explicitly: 

If the wagon is under a shelter 
(as it should be) take a piece of 
scantling or board long enough to 
extend out four inches on each side 
of the bed. 
line to each end of the scantling, 
leaving the other end of the line 
free; place the scantling midway un- 
der the bed. 
ends of the ropes or lines over 
a joist, raise one end of the bed up 
high and prop it there. Tie the loose 
ends of the line or rope to the same 
piece of scantling, drawing it up 


close against the bed; then balance | 


the bed and run out the wagon, 
Adopt your own method of keeping 
the bed securely balanced; it will be 
easy to see then how to get it back 
on. A READER. 





Handling a Wagon Bed. 

Messrs. Editors: One of your con- 
tributors suggests using 2x4 scant- 
ling—four of them—to make a plat- 
form to place bed on. 
would be to use four strong hemp 
ropes put through joists so as to 
form a loop at the lower end just 
above the top of the wagon stand-| 
ards; and raising the end of the 
wagon bed, slip a piece through two 
of the loops, and so with the other 
end. If there is a wall at one side, 
a piece of 2x4 spiked on the wall} 
will support one end of eaeh piece; | 
| x 3 strips through the loops (under | 
wagon bed) will hold up any ordi- 
nary two-horse wagon bed. 

7. Ls M. 





Tie one end of a rope or 


Throw the _ free| 


A better way | 


Can Some Reader Answer? 


Will some reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer inform me whether or 
not German millet can be sown with 
an ordinary wheat drill, and if so, 
how should it be set? 

JAS. F. WEIR. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 





Capons. 
Messrs. Editors: Will you please 
tell me where I can get capon roos- 
ters and at what price. We De lk 


Hditorial Answer: There is not at 
hand the address of anybody who 
has capons for sale. They are usual- 
ly sent to market as soon as large 
enough. The knack of caponizing is 
not difficult to learn; but it is better 
to do the first practicing on a roos- 
ter that has been killed. One is not 
likely to be so nervous with a dead 
bird and will learn faster for that 
reason. 





A Little Farm and What’s On It. 

Messrs. Editors: One-eighth acre 
in alfalfa (sown last August, 25th), 
first cutting March 24th, six inches 
tall.’ One acre in mixed grasses— 
italian rye, tall meadow oat, burr 
clover, red clover, orchard and 
herd’s grasses, a fine stand, sown 
last August, 26th. Three acres 


Appler oats, sown last Novem- 
ber, 16th, good stand. Three acres 
‘Rudy wheat, good stand. Three 


acres Burt oats, sown March 5th, 
doing nicely. Three acres in Red 
clover, fine stand. One-half acre in 
oats, wheat, and winter vetch mixed, 
sown October 6th, fine stand. One- 
fourth acre in Irish potatoes, plant- 
ed March 10th. One-sixteenth acre 
in strawberries, and one-half acre in 
rye. Will plant four acres to corn, 
and four to cotton. Diversify the 
little farm. J. M. CLAMPITT. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 





Dress Your Saddle With Milk. 


Here is a dressing fer saddles, that 
is so cheap that the first impulse of 
the reader will be to say it is no 
good; but the cost of a thing is not 
always in accord with its usefulness, 
and the saddle dressing that will be 
given will be found worth many, 
many times its cost. It is produced 
by every farmer and its inexpensive- 
ness warrants its frequent use, for it 
will surprise anybody who has not 
seen the good effects it produces 
when applied right. It is nothing but 
milk, fresh milk. 

It will be recalled that milk has 
fat in it, which is here a substitute 
for oil; and milk also has other 
things in it that will have a good ef- 
feet on leather used in the way that 
saddle leather is. Do not be content 
with merely moistening the saddle 
with milk. First clean it thoroughly 
with mild soap and water that has 
been slightly warmed. A little ex- 
perimenting will show just how dry 
the leather should be before the milk 
is applied. 

Milk is no exception to the rule 
that leather dressing should be thor- 
oughly rubbed into the leather. The 
success of the work will depend 
largely on the amount and thorough- 
ness of rubbing. Bridles can be 
greatly improved by the same treat- 
ment. 

The leather part of the saddle that 
comes next to the horse may be treat- 
ed with neatsfoot oil. The sweat 
from the horse will deposit salt on 
this part of the leather and be hard 
on it, and that is the reason why spe- 
cial care should be given here. If 
this lower part of the saddle is kept 
clean, it will be much better for the 
saddle and much better for the horse. 





Co ‘oof on L. S. White Fi > 
e "Badoon, New York. = 


\ 





‘ROOFING 


(Send for Free Sample.) 


TUDY the subject of roofing. Send for catalogues; ask questions; investigate. 
We give you this advice because we feel sure that after you have looked into the 
matter thoroughly you will decide upon Congo. 


Congo can stand the minutest ex 


fi, 





In fact, we urge this method for 


our own good as well as the customer's, because it increases trade and makes for us life 


long friends. 


Congo deserves its leading position among ready roofings because it has all the 
qualifications needed in a durable, waterproof roof. 


Congo not only is absolutely fireproof when laid, but it remains so for years. 


If you have a leaky roof, you can appreciate how annoying and expensive it is. 


Congo avoids all this. 


These are facts well worthy of consideration, and if you put up a new building, or 


if your old roof gives trouble, use Congo. 


mgo can be laid right over an old roof, and 


you can do it yourself. No special tools or skilled labor required. We supply nails and 


cement for laps. 


Send for Booklet and Sample and see for your- 
self what a real ‘‘ never leak’’ Roofing is like. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO., 





Foster Co., 


589 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CcCHIicAGo 





SAN FRANCISCO 











COW PEA THRESHER 


AT LAST 





A machine that will thresh the 
Southern Cow Pea from the 
mown vines—any variety, also 





soy beans, field beans, and the 
| Canada field peas in a fast satis- 
| factory way, not breaking over 1 
| to 2 percent. Catalogue FREE. 


KOGER 


Pea and Bean Thresher Com’y., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 


\** Write today for free catalogue 
and mention The Progressive Farmer. 

















Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. ; ; 

If you want to know about it, write us. 





The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Local and Travelling Agents Wanted ! 
Men of good habits experienced in farm work, | 
students and others. Liberal terms, profitable 
work. Write for catalogue and terms. 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., - Pomona, N. C. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A. MAGAZINE 


FREE 


Send no money. Just your 

What do yOU|name and address and we 
heed none youa EOP vi = 

ni agazine full of inter- 

want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 

? matter where you are or 
7 where you may be. If you are 
a with your preases 
osition; if you want to move 

Where do YOUlto a new section of the coun- 
try; f you have anything to 


sell or if you want to buy; 
want to go you will find just what od 





? want to know about it in its 
f helpful pages and it wont cost 


ouacent. Just a letter ask- 
ng for it will bring it, provid- 
Do you Wwanhtled that you mention what 


my of o Seameee, you de- 
sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm|sr< searching for and in what 


. state you wish to locate. Just 

| or business tell us what you want as we 
send the Magazine free only 

9 to people who give us this in- 

g formation. you want to 


uy a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to move 
Ask us to another state or city,-write 
sd at — G geen us what re 
want and where you want it 

It costs you and let us send you FREE 
i ys elegant bed geen fee 
iress eonar arbyshire, 

vothing. Inc., Dept 30g <ochester, N.Y. 











COW PEAS 
CANE SEED 
Potato Slips 


We offer 1000 bushels of Whipporwill and 
Mixed peas at $2.25 per bushel f. 0. b. ship- 
ping station. 500 bushels Cane seed at $1.50 
per bushel f. o. b. Hickory. 100,000 sweet 
potato slips, $1.50 per thousand all subject 
to market changes on receipt of order. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, N. C. 

















MY2RS 


The only Glass Valve Pump—never 
sticks — never fails— always ready. 
iso HAY H is pom Door 

angers a ac amps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices. 
F.B. Myers & Bro.,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, 


ir PUMPS 
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You really get that much piano 
value free by joining our club now 
forming. Our wonderful club plan of 
piano selling makes it easier to own a 
piano than to want forone. Youcan 
join a club and have a magnificent 
piano sent to your home atonce. You 
have the use and enjoyment of it while 
you are paying for it in little sums as 
the club matures. In a short time you 
own a beautiful piano that would cost 
you not less than $400 anywhere else. 















By making and selling in lots of one 
hundred instead of a single piano atatime, 
we can furnish our members with a really 
genuine $400 New Scale Ludden & Bates 
Piano for $287—a cash saving of $113. 

Of course, there is but little profit to the mak- 
ers at this price. The profit on one piano is insignifi- 
cant—only by forming a club of one hundred is it worth while. 


The Ludden & Bates 


sae PIANO 








Scale 


is a strictly high-grade instrament with its price made moderate by our club plan. A written guaran- 
tee for a lifetime. Has special copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, 
balanced scale, as perfect as skill can make it. Double repeating action, with light even touch. 
Genuine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined throughout with birds- 
eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar ‘singing ’’ quality found only in the highest 
grade of pianos. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and make you an 
outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you absolutely. This free life 
insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical education, and is worth your consideration. 
It is practically an assurance that you will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different styles of finish. 
In this way youcan make a selection that will delight you. You can leave the question of tone to 
us. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful 
scarf go with each piano. Write for full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 


Dept. Y, Savannah, Ga. 

















Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 


Housewives of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 








should always insist upon 
getting the “William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal it. | For sale every- 


Ask for tt. 





where. 
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THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








AND COMFORT 


on stormy days 
\\ by wearing a 





‘ ; AKOWER's 
Are especially adapted for the’ Southern || : 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you }| py y 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 7SH BRAN 


will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 


EASY PAYMENTS. Clean - Light 














Durable 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, : CONNECTICUT ati 
$300 Everywhere 








AJ TOWER CO. BOSTON. US & 
TOWER CANADIAN CO LIMITED. TORONBO CAN 





DON'T RUST FARM 


Sold direct to farmers at man- 














ufacturers’ prices. Catalogue 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 














Al letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 














Parts the goats upon the left hand, 


Careless seems the Great Avenger; 
One death-grapple in the darkness 


Then it is the brave man chooses, 


And the multitudes make virtue of 


They must upward still, and onward 
Lo, before us gleam her camp fires! 


Ghe Present Crisis. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 


and the sheep upon the right, 


And the choice goes by forever ‘'twixt that darkness and that light. 


history’s pages but record 
*twixt old systems and the Word; 


Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market's din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave within— 

“They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with sin.” 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just; 


while the coward stands aside, 


Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 


the faith they had denied. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
» who would keep abreast of Truth; 


We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 


Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key. 


—James Russell Lowell. 








An Appeal to the 


Brother or Sweetheart May Fall 


The 26th day of this month 
will be a memorable day for all 
classes of North Carolinians, but to 
no class more memorable—yea, to 
no other class quite so memorable— 
as to our women. It is our women 
who have had to bear the bitterest 
and cruelest stabs of King Alcohol: 
it is their sensitive souls that in all 
times have felt most keenly and ter- 
ribly the awful blight of desolated | 
homes, of ruined husbands, and, 





Women of North 


Carolina. 


Through Your Negligence and Indifference, Your Own Son, Husband, 


a Victim to the Fearful Drink Evil, 


If it is Continued in Our State—A Word About Your Duty Today. 


fails—but can they vote against pro- 
hibition when you bring it home 
to them that your boy, flesh of their 
flesh and bone of their bone, may be 
the one upon whom the curse shall 
fall? 

Somebody in this election is going 
to cast a vote to damn his own son 
to a drunkard’s grave—unless prohi- 
bition carries in spite of him. 

Will this be your husband? 

Some woman in this election is 


(keenest of all, perhaps) the terri-| going to let her indifference and care- 
ble shame of bright and promising | jessnesgs ruin her own boy—unless 
sons, the pride and hope of their mo-| prohibition carries in spite of her in- 
thers, dragged down by the drink | activity. 


habit to a condition worse than death. Will this woman be you? 


Three Things for You to Remember.| And some bright-eyed girl, joyous 
Oh, mothers of North Carolina! and carefree; some one of these may 
Oh, mothers and wives! There is no let her thoughtlessness now, her fail- 
one else in all the State who should | Ure to work for this great cause now, 
be so active as you in helping to re-| make a sot and a beast of the man 
move the drink curse from our bor-| Who without whiskey would make 
ders when election day comes on the | her a worthy and noble husband— 
26th of this month. Consider just|22d more than this may also win 
three things: |her own brother? 








1. What does a vote against pro- 


is to be sold. No one disputes that. 


cess, somebody’s boy to-day is going 
to be a drunkard. Nobody is fool- 
hardy enough to dispute that. 

3. And while you know that some- 
body’s boys are going to be drunk- 
ards if we continue to permit the sale 
of liquor in North Carolina, there is 
no one who can tell now whose those 
boys will be. If the temptation is 
permitted, there is no telling whose 
boy will fall. And you who read 
these lines to-day—it may be your 
son, your own son, promising as he 
is torday, and bright as seems his fu- 
ture, who will fall before the terrible 
tempter. No thoughtful man can 
dispute that. . 


And Now Some Serious Questions for 
You to Answer. 

Your husband or brother may be 

willing to vote to let other boys be- 

come drunkards—as more boys must 





o 
° 
a 


mention this paper. 





Box 858 Decatur, 


become (God pity us!) if prohibition 


2. And if liquor is to be _ sold, | 
somebody is going to drink to ex-| 


| Will this woman be you? 


hibition mean? It means that liquor |If Any Man Won't Vote Right, He at 


Least Can Stay Away 
from the Polls. 
| Think over it and pray over it, 
| women of North Carolina, girls and 
mothers and sweethearts and wives, 
and then—go to work! 

The time is short; there is no 
time to lose. Bring the matter 
squarely home to your husband and 
father and brother and sweetheart— 
and lastly to your own son, if you 
have one old enough to vote. 


And if you fail, in spite of all your 
prayers, and pleadings, to win him 
positively to the side of temperance 
in this matter, urge him in God’s 
name to at least stay away from 
the polls and let others settle the 
question. He can at least do that— 
and then if ever your own boy falls 
before the awful curse, you can at 
least not reproach him with voting 
to spread the terrible death trap. 

Women of North Carolina—the 
size of the majority May 26th de- 


| 
| 





(Continued on page 7.) 
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Drink More Water. 


Most People Drink Too Little—And 
Meals, Not at 


One of the most universal dietetic 
failings is to neglect to take enough |i 


When one ing 


tables, in cooking meats and fish, 


“TH waste” | 
and in salads, keeps the bowels regu- = ba TE eer 
lar, keeps the muscles lubricated so ;.. >. 


It Should be Taken Chiefly Between 
the Table. 


that there is less likelihood of neu- 
ralgic or rheumatic tendencies, keeps 


a total of eight-five to ninety 


water into the system. ; to constipation and a faulty liver. 
stops to think of the many functions | ounces. When cottonseed oil comes into its 
which water has to perform in the; A great many people leading|own the whole world will marvel. It 


body, the need of a large supply is 
realized. The uses of water in the 


sedentary lives take too little water, 
|/and also err in taking it for the most 


is a repetition of the story, of ‘‘once 
an outcast, now a prince,’ and that 








hv. | 5 wr 4 


about twenty ounces taken in as an Se ae pli LANTERN S ; 
gredient of solid food, th rank. breakdown, and logically, prevents y 
eee ere a. ee ee all the chain of ills which are due SS a 


— & ee 
THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 


WHEN YOU BUY A 


mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


| Largest Ma 





LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 


kers of Lanterns in the World 














pody may be summarized as fol- part when eating. A certain amount|other far more interesting sugges- e1OREERS AND LEADERS 
lows: : |of water should form a part of every|tion: ‘The stone which the builders | 
(1) It furnishes the blood with a| meal, and partieularly is it necessary| refused shall become the head of | 


fluid medium so that nourishment |to those who have very active diges- 


may be taken to all parts of the | tions. rejected, and it has now turned to | 
ye atter removed, | : 

Oe ie evan sae ee ros po It assists the escape from the heap coals of fire on our heads, in 

_— ; istomach of those substances made|the way of nourishment, healing, 


tissues. 
(2) It enters into the composition | 
all the tissues of the body. 

(3) It forms the chief ingredient 
of all the fluids of the body and 
maintains their proper degree of di-| 
lution. | 

(4) It serves to distribute the 
heat of the body. 

(5) It regulates the temperature 
of the body by the process of ab- 
sorption and evaporation. 

It is estimated that water com- 
poses about 70 per cent of the entire 
body weight, and it is an almost 
universal solvent. Its importance, 
therefore, to the system cannot be 
over-rated. 

The amount of water required by 
a healthy individual in twenty-four | 
hours is on an average between sixty- | 
five and seventy ounces, besides’ 


of 


|soluble by the action of the gastric 
|juice and the churning effect of the 
;}stomach, and 
| digestion comfortable when it other- 


the corner.’’ It was despised 


—The Cottonseed. 
will oftentimes make 





and | 


riches, health, work and opportunity. 


wise would be attended with dis-|_ Do you want to make some good 
tress. While some liquid should be| honest money and get your pay every | 
taken, with the meals, the food|™sht? Write a line (a postal card) 


will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 
how. Worth looking into. 


should not be washed down, for this 
interferes with digestion (especially 
starch digestion), and may also cause 
the individual to swallow morsels of 
food altogether too large and resist- 
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Write to-day 


17th 








ilk Cooler Aerator 


is the only cooling method that does this 
perfectly —destroys every taint of strong food 
animal gases. 
bacteria, prolongs sweetness 24 to 48 hours 
Jonger than other methods. 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 


Only Perfect 
Milk Cooler 


Milk cooled in cans or tanks 
is not in perfect condition 
for market—It nyyst be 
aerated to destroy the] 
cowy taints—strong feed 
odors, etec.—The 


Champion 


Stops growth of souring 


4 Sent on trial— 
for Free Catalog. 


Street, Cortland, N. Y. 
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ing for the stomach to manage com- 





fortably: 

The proper time for taking the 
bulk of fluid is between meals, par- 
ticularly early in the morning before 
breakfast, and at night before retir- 
ing. LOTTA I. CRAWFORD, 
Instructor in Domestic Science, Col- 

orado Agricultural College. 


... YOU Must Bid For.... 
These Pianos or Organs 








AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


(Continued from page 6.) 


pends largely on you. See to it that 
you do your full duty before God, 
winning every man you can to vote 
against the curse and keeping every 
man vou cannot win positively to at 
least stay away from the polls. 

The crisis is upon us and now as 
in all times, ; 

“They enslave their children’s 
children who make compromise with 
sin.’”’ 

There is no time to lose—get to 
work. AUNT MARY. 





A Hive of Bees Worth as Much as 
a Jersey Cow. 


Dear Aunt Mary: No farm is com- 
plete in its conveniences and business 


Send the Children to School, 


It is a fact that many parents who 
really could afford to give their chil- 
dren a common school education are 
so blinded by their desire to get the 
almighty dollar that their children 
are compelled to stay at home and 
work as soon as they are large 
enough. Surely parents who do thus 
are not fulfilling their duty to their 
children. Of course children should 
be taught to work. They should 
help with the work as much as pos- 
sible, but should attend school reg- 
ularly during the winter and sum- 
mer terms. It seems to me that a 
boy who has worked hard all sum- 
mer has earned a term of schooling, 
and the parent who has his child’s 
interest at heart will not deprive him 
of an education in order to satisfy 





Great opportunity for securing a fine Pia- 
no or Organ at your Own Price. If you 
have not sent in your bid do so at once. It 
costs you nothing, and if you get the Piano 
or Organ you pay only a small amount each 
month. You cannot afford to miss it. 

In order to give every one a chance we 
will not award the bids till June 1, 1908. 
Send in as many bids as you wish on either 
the Piano or Organ. Act at once, you may 
be the lucky one. How much will you give 
for a $450.00 Piano and a $100 Organ? 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 


RALEIGH, N. ©, 
GEORGE H. SNYDER, Southern Representative. 











the craving for riches. 





From a financial point of view it is 


200 Styles 
of 
Vehicles 


Buy D 








No. 313. 





top and fine 





No. 66914. 

Buggy with auto seat, fancy padded wing 

dash, bike gear and rubber tire. Price 

comngeete, $78.00. As goodas sells for 
more. 


Saving all expenses and profits of the d 
lealer, 
Elkhart Bugoles and Harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to the user for 35 years. We are 
The Largest Manufacturers In the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We shi 
f fl 2 § . p for 
examination and approval, gu 
livery. Nocost to atk if Smashed of to sunk 
quality and price. Send for new free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfa. 
Elkhart, Ind. ane 


it iM 
Light 
Surrey with Canopy 







Fancy Car Plush Trimmed 


irect From Our 
Factory 


not satisfied as to style, 


auto 





stated that each day of a child’s 





methods without a few colonies of 
Italian bees comfortably housed in a 
most convenient hive. 
of the farmer’s most valuable assets, 
and in many places a dozen colonies 
will gather seventy-five to one hun- 
dred gallons of honey during a 


single season, worth in many places | 


seventy-five cents a gallon. All the 
bee wants igs a movable frame hive, 
in which the honey is stored in a con- 
venient manner for the farmer to get 
at any hour he may wish to have 
honey and butter for supper. 
Thousands of gallons of the very 


“quintessence of sweetness,’ as 
an old bee keeper used to | 
say, is lost in the country for the 
want of a place to store it. A real 


strong colony of Italian bees is worth 
as much in a year to a family, as an 
ordinary Jersey cow is worth. 


mixing the pollen of the different 
flowers, thereby making the 
larger and heavier, insuring greater 


Honey is one | 


Bees | 
make the corn and cotton better, by | 


seed | 


school life is worth ten dollars to 
| him in after years. 
As far as success in business and 
| financial matters are concerned, edu- 
jcation is of the greatest value, no 
|matter in what vocation a person 
|may engage. 
[ipl also equips a person for the 
|battle of life. True education 
awakens the finer sensibilities and 
gives this world a better class of 
men and women. By this I do not 
| mean that a person must go to col- 
|lege in order to be well educated. 
|To be sure, a college education is a 
|very desirable thing, but a common 
school education is the best in the 
| world. If parents give their chil- 
|dren this, and plenty of good liter- 
|ature, they are doing much for their 
| welfare.—B. Schwering. 


Money Made by Every 








The Raney Canner Company, 





USING THE IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS. 


O RURAL HOME 
‘| can afford to be 
# without one of Our 
Canners. The work 
‘s pleasant and easy, 
and we tell you how 
to put up the finest 
class of canned goods 
in the world. You 
can use themin your 
home or sell them 
on the market for 
the highest prices. 

Our Canners ex- 
cell in every point 
H of real value. 
We sell all sizes, 
i prices from $5.00 up. 
Also cans, labels and 
everything used in 
f the canning busi- 
ness. 

Send for our cata- 
log and learn all 
particulars. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 








Cottonseed Oil in the Kitchen. 








The possibilities of cottonseed oil 
as a health builder are inconceivable, 





germinating power. Farmers, if they 
so desired, by providing ample stor- 
age space for the bees could raise 
honey to sop both sides of their bread 
every day in the year and not trouble | 
to make syrup. Honey has valuable 
medicinal praperties that no other 
sweet has. 


need fo 
As a food, a pound o 


used, there will be less 
| medicines. 


| value. 
seed oil as an article of food, i 


|jand when more cottonseed oil is 


|cottonseed oil is worth two and a 
half pounds of grain in nutriment— 
|real life giving and vitality-giving | va a | (OTs 
The constant use of cotton- 


)urBigNew1908CATALOG 


Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 

direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


SGuaranteed3Yrs.30Daufreelrial § 
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r 
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That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
n represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, iti 





J. R. McLENDON. 


| breads and pastry, in seasoning vege- 






s FREE. 
MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga, 
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” What's the News? © 











A SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 

The absenee of any notable news of a National 
character and the imminence of the prohibition 
election in North Carolina have led us to surren- 
der most of our editorial space this week to a 
final discussion of this last-mentioned matter.— 
The Conference for the Conservation of Natural 
Resources, in Washington has proved 
itself the epoch-making meeting we had expected 
and next week we shall try to give a summary 
of its work.—Congress has passed a number of 
appropriation bills, and an especially strong ef- 
fort, backed by 
making to force action 
bill. The Brownsville case has been postponed 
for final action till next December.—The political 
conventions held these last few days have not al- 
tered the outlook for Bryan and Taft.—Both in 
North Carolina and Virginia last week negro Re- 
publicans held independent State Conventions 
and elected delegates-at-large to the National 
Republican Convention who will contest the seats 
of delegates elected by the regular “lily white” 
organizations.—Ex-Governor Daniel L. Russel, of 
North Carolina, died near Wilmington, Thursday, 
aged sixty-three years.—Indiana has what prom- 
ises to be one of the great criminal sensations of 
our time. For years past a Mrs. Gunness has en- 
ticed men to her home with a matrimonial adver- 
tisement, to bring $1,000 as a 
guarantee of good faith. She has murdered 
fourteen such suckers in the course of her career. 
—-The scheme for old age pensions is now seri- 
ously proposed in England. Five dollars a month 
is to be paid persons over seventy.—Cotton had a 
turn upward for a time last week, but the gen- 
eral business situation is improving only slowly. 
Many Southern cotton mills are not running on 
full time, and in England 30,000 operatives in 
the Lancashire district are out of work.—With 
our next issue the usual full review of the news 
will be resumed. 


meeting 


the Governors’ Conference, is 


on the forest reserve 


asking suitors 





COMING IN NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


We cannot enumerate all the good and useful 
things to be expected in next issue, but we feel 
obliged to let our readers know a week in ad- 
vance about the following: 

How to Keep Summer Eggs for Winter Use, a 
cheap and simple method by which every farmer’s 
wife can preserve her eggs for a year, if she 
wants to, will be fully explained by Uncle Jo next 
week. 

Why North Carolina Should Have a Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association, is a live, informing discus- 
sion of a vital topic in Southern farming by Dr. 
R. S. Curtis, Animal Husbandman of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. It is a timely fol- 
lowing up of some of the suggestions in the inter- 
esting letter we print this week from President 
Gower of the North Carolina Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation. 

A Water-Works Plant for the Farm Home, 
which has been in satisfactory use for five years, 
furnishing hot and cold water for kitchen and 
baths, and water for the stock barn and sewerage 
system, and was installed at a cash outlay of less 
than $250, will be described by Mr. Frank M. 


ll utts, of Norwalk, O., with a picture of his home. 








COME, LET US REASON TOGETHER. 
(Continued from page. 1) 
State prohibition for any other reason. Let’s boil 
the whole thing down to its simplest terms there- 
fore, strip it of all the prejudices and misconcep- 
tions that so easily beset such issues, and see 
just what the whole controversy is about. 

As we see it, the whole case in a nutshell 
amounts to just this: 

You can’t have general whiskey selling without 
making drunkards. You will admit that, won’t 
you? 

If a man votes May 26th ‘‘For the Manufac- 
ture and Sale of Intoxicating Liquors,” therefore 
he votes to make drunkards—that is the effect 
and meaning and you can’t help it. You will 
admit that, won’t you? Well then— 

If you vote to make drunkards some home 
must furnish boys to be these drunkards. And 
ihe point is— 

Are you willing for that home to be yours? 


If you are, then you can consistently vote 
against prohibition; if not, we do not see how 
you can. 


Certain it is that when King Alcohol comes for 
new victims, it would be a fairer thing and more 
natural thigag for him to turn to homes where 
votes were cast to welcome him to the State; and 
most of his victims this next generation will come 
from such homes. . 

A vote to make drunkards—and then not to be 
able to add a provision or amendment saying, 
“Provided, however, that this curse shall not fall 
on my own son”’! 

Isn’t it a serious responsibility? We think it 
, and we want you to think about it seriously. 
a4 


is 


Of course, you hear arguments against prohibi- 
tien; but before your own knowledge of whiskey- 
wrecked lives and homes all this theorizing is 
swept away like straws before a wind-storm. It 
has been but a little while since a friend of ours, 
walking with us, spoke to another man in pass- 
ing, and then said to us: “‘That man might have 
been one of the foremost men in this State if it 
ladn’t been for whiskey.’’ 

“And who is he?” we asked. 

“Why that’s So-and-So,’’ he replied—and he 
named the man who had made a speech against 
prohibition the night before. 

His own mained and partially ruined life was 
ithe best answer to his argument. In a moment 
the man’s own example had swept away all the 
carefully-spun theories of the night before. 

“What you are,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘what you are 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you say.’’ 
The whiskey business hag blighted so many lives 
to our own knowledge, has wrought so much ruin 
before our Own eyes, that its terrible record of 
unspeakable facts hopelessly drowns the voice of 
its squeaking and blubbering theories. 

7 

They may tell you State prohibition has failed 
in some cases. We tell you that it is succeeding 
in Georgia and other Southern States to-day and 
that the fact that it was not a complete success 
somewhere else a generation ago is no argument 
against it here in North Carolina to-day. From 
the foundation of the world it has been true that 
“all great reforms are slow.’’ Complete success 
does not come at first. But ‘‘the progress of hu- 
nianity under the rule of an All-wise, All-gracious 
God is forward, not backward,” and so it is with 
State prohibition. With two generations of edu- 
cation since the first prohibition laws were en- 
acted about sixty years ago, we are now able to 
succeed where the fathers partially failed. And 
we are going to do it; in fact, we are doing it 
right here in the South to-day. 

When a question of right is at stake, no man 
but a coward takes counsel of the failures of the 
past. All progress would be checked by such a 
policy and we would ourselves to-day be under 








the yoke of an English king if our fathers had 
not had the courage to attempt a right policy even 
if all the kings and potentates of Europe did 
sneer at it as a thing that would never work. 
To-day the great American Republic, stronger 
than any Kingdom that then declared that all Re- 
publics had been failures, is the best illustration 
of the fact that in all times: 
“New occasions teach new 

ancient good uncouth, 


They must upward still and onward who would 
keep abreast of truth.’’ 


& 

Fortunately, too, it is not a party question. No 
man in North Carolina has done so much for the 
cause of prohibition in this contest as Judge and 
ex-Senator Jeter C. Pritchard. This great leader 
of the Republican Party in North Carolina tow- 
ers above some of the puny politicians who have 
scught to discredit him as a lion above a fice. 
Aycock and Glenn as Democratic leaders, Pritch- 
ard and Judge Robinson as Republican leaders— 
these have fought side by side, and Mr. T. T. 
Dicks, a well known Vance County Republican, 
has put the whole case so strongly that we are 
using his language in this issue as our ‘‘Thought 
for the Week.” “It would be a 
crime against God and the State which no politi- 
cal party could ever outlive or profit by for it to 
espouse the cause of whiskey even if it could win 
an election by so doing.”’ 

& 

We would not deal in sentiment, and yet we 
would have our farmers and farmer boys see the 
seriousness of this situation. 

Some of you will cast your first vote in this 
prohibition election. When the years shall have 
past and age shall have come, it will be a proud 
thing to tell your children and your grand- 
children that your first ballot was for the sup- 
pression of the whiskey-traffic, which by that 
time, please God, may have become but a stench 
in the memory of nations. 

There is none of us who does not know but 
that this may be his last ballot—and would it 
not be a sad and bitter thing for your children on 
earth and for your own record in Heaven that 
the last and final ballot cast by you in this world 
was for putting the bottle to your neighbor’s lips 
and for continuing a traffic which has in all ages 
been the devil’s greatest ally and the most potent 
agency for the ruin of both the souls and bodies 
of men? 


duties; time makes 


As he says: 


Let prohibiton carry by your vote, and some 
day your son at college, of the fair 
record of North Carolina as a leader in tem- 
perance reform, may make you proud that you 
were one of those who stood against the drink 
evil in this crisis. 


boasting 


Let whiskey win with your vote, and some day 
your own son, reeling home with his first drunk 
and starting on a long career of dissipation, may 
make you curse the day of your error and the 
nien who led you wrong. 

& 

From the far, far past and ringing down 
through the long ages that intervene, there comes 
to us the bitter and heart-rending cry of David 
mourning over the death of his own wild and 
reckless son. 

But David had not contributed to his son’s 
downfall; he had not helped the tempter drag 
him down; he felt no self-reproach for the ruin 
that had come to him. 

But at the last (and as the final word that we 
shall write upon this question) think what in 
your case will be your feelings if you vote on May 
26th “For the Manufacture and Sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors’ and your own son is one of those 
whom the Demon of Drunkenness marks out for 
his prey. Bitter as was the feeling of David over 
the violent death of his son, how bitterer far must 
be the feeling of any father to whom this awful 
retribution comes, and how, with a heartache that 
will last as long as life, must he exclaim with Is- 
rael’s sorrowing king: 

“O my son Absalom, my son, my son! would 
God T had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!” 
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Look Out for Your Seed Corn for Next Year. 





The National Stockman and Farmer of Pitts- 
burg has some editorial criticism of what I have 
written in regard to corn breeding. The editor 
says that I seem “to have a decided antipathy to 
a pretty ear. The ear is important because a 
correctly shaped ear will produce more corn than 
an ill shaped ear...... We challenge the cor- 
rectness of the statement that breeding for well- 
shaped ears tends to produce single ears and those 
high up on the stalk.”’ 


wg 


No Objections to a Pretty Ear.—I have not the 
slightest objection to a pretty and well-formed 
ear, and I know that an ear of nearly true cylin- 
dvical form, with a medium sized cob, straight 
and well compacted rows of grains of good form 
will hold more corn than an ear that tapers rapid- 
ly to a point, and has too large a cob and shallow 
grains, 

But has it ever been shown that such an ear is 
necessarily accompanied by a great yield per acre? 
I think not. It depends on the parentage of every 
grain on that ear as to what its progeny,will be. 
The ear is not a unit, but a great aggregation of 
individual fruits, and in the cloud of pollen blow- 
ing over a corn field it is perfectly possible that 
each and every grain on that ear may have had a 
different male parent and a different inheritance. 


af 


But the Ear is Not the Only Standard.—What 
I have objected to is the making of the ear the 
only standard for judging corn. At the corn shows 
the judge naturally and correctly places the rib- 
bons on the corn that comes the nearest to the 
requirements of the score card. This simply 
shows that one lot of corn has better formed ears 
than another lot. But it does not show that that 
lot of corn that took the blue ribbon will neces- 
sarily produce a bigger crop when used for seed 
than the lots that took no prize. 


& 


Small Ears Did Better Than Large Ones.— 
Marly this spring I was shown by a good farmei 
in one of the best farming sections of Maryland 
two lots of corn. One was the rather’ small- 
eared prolific corn that he had been breeding for 
years. None of the ears would have attracted the 
attention of a judge at a corn show, because of 
their moderate size, for at these shows large ears 
are always the ones selected. But these small 
ears were of good shape. 

In another lot were big ears, just such as would 
attract attention at a show. The farmer said that 
he planted the greater part of his field, land 
capable of making in a better season seventy-five 
bushels of corn per acre, with his old variety, and 
then planted some of the show corn that he got 
irom a neighbor who thought it particularly fine 
and had been using it for his crop. 

The small eared prolific corn made sixty-nine 
bushels per acre, while the show corn made thirty- 
seven bushels, and the natural conclusion of the 
grower was that he wanted no more of it. Now 
as to the challenge of the editor. 
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Some Breeding Tendencies Wlustrated.—The 
large and showy ears are invariably either the 
only ones on the plant or they are the top ears 
cn a twin-eared plant, and their tendency is to 
erow taller. At the St. Louis exhibition I was 
talking with the young man in charge of the ex- 
hibit of the Illinois Station. He was one of my 
old students, a graduate of the North Carolina 
College. He called my attention to two stalks of 
corn on exhibition in his exhibit. One was very 
tall and the other of medium height and stouter. | 
This was the result of selecting seed one season 
trom the ears nearest the ground. I sent some 
ot Cocke’s Prolific corn that I had been breeding 
ina small way, under great difficulty, to a farmer. 





He wrote that he planted it alongside the same 
variety from the seed store, and my corn was two 
feet shorter than the market seed. 

Years ago the breeders of Jersey cows decided | 
that solid color and black points were the thing | 
to breed for. There seemed to be a general for-| 
setfulness of what a cow was bred for, and the 
fancy for solid color and black points worked | 
great injury to the breed. The fad was finally | 
broken up by the appearance of the great cow} 
Coomassie, and her yield of dairy products open- | 
ed the eyes of breeders to the fact that a cow | 


might be a great dairy animal and be of mixed 
color. 
x 7 

Prolificacy First.—In the same way it is easy 
to show that a corn may not be of the typical 
shape that the corn breeders demand, and yet may 
make more corn, more bushels per acre, than the 
score card ears. What I have insisted upon is not 
that well formed ears should not be sought, but 
that the first endeavor of the breeder should be to 
establish a hereditary tendency for great produc- 
tion, and that to do this our first effort should 
be to establish the best parentage for the corn by 
eliminating all male plants or barren plants from 
making pollen, and further than this, to take 
out the green tassels from all plants of inferior 
character in any respect and thus to breed to- 
wards an ideal plant, taking the whole plant into 
consideration and not merely a single feature. 

o& 

Begin Now to Breed Up Your Corn.—The time 
is now at hand for looking after this. If you 
have planted, as you should have done, a separate 
plot of corn for seed, go through it as soon as the 
tassels show, having in mind just what sort of a 
corn plant you want. Then remove the tassels, 
while still green, from every barren plant, of 
course, and also from every plant that does not 
come somewhere near the ideal plant that you 
want. 

Select seed from those plants that show a pro- 
lifie character by producing more than one ear to 
the stalk. Then before planting, make another 
selection of the best formed ears of these to plant 





the seed patch next year, and use the remainder 
for the general crop. 

Don’t expect sudden results. The breeding to 
a prolific character and good ears—not necessarily 
immense ears—and establishing a heredity must 
be the work of years before the corn will all come 
true to type. 

But breed for a prolific character primarily. 
One grower at a Maryland institute this spring 
said: ‘Your Cocke’s Prolific certainly made me 
more corn per acre than the big eared sorts, but I 
had so many ears to shuck.” That might be an 
objection to a lazy man who would rather have 
less corn, but is hardly an objection where a 
man wants a big crop. 

& 

How the Corn Shows Could Help More.—Corn 
shows would advance us far more than they do if 
the show was a real exhibition of the corn. That 
is, if the corn was brought in with the entire 
plant and the corn on it, with statements proper- 
iy vouched for as to the yield and treatment of 
the crop. But the mere showing of ears that 
must be judged by a certain type will never do 
what the shows should do for the increased pro- 
duction of corn. 

We must quit regarding the ear ag an indi- 
vidual and look more after the individual fruits 
that make up that ear, and see that every grain 
on the ear has had the best male parents. 

I have seen it stated that the ear which at a 
Western corn show sold for $250 came from a 
field that made sixty-five bushels of corn per acre. 
Is that anything great for the Central West? Why 
thirty years before the present fad for big ears I 
wade 125 bushels of corn on a Maryland acre. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Some Running Comment on Last Week’s Paper. 





Broadcast Peas for Hay and Seed.—There is no 
doubt that a peck of peas per acre will give good 
results in seed production, but if planted for hay 
or for the soil improvement, I would prefer 
broadeast sowing. I planted some for hay once 
in rows and cultivated them. When I came to 
mow the hay I found that they had fallen on 
both sides so that the mower went over them 
and I had to cut them loose on each side with 
scythes. It costs too much to save hay from 
rows, and for soil improvement we want to get 
as many roots in the ground as we can. With 
the advent of the Koger thresher we can save 
the seed more economically broadcast, and the 
seed will soon be cheap enough to use it more 
freely. In fact, there is hardly any reason for 
the high prices of peas this spring. 


The Stock Law in Maryland.—Years ago in one 
of the best Maryland counties the farmers wanted 
io keep stock off the public roads. They consult- 
ed a lawyer. He found that there was no statute 
requiring any fencing, and told them that in that 
county the common-law doctrine would prevail, 
that no man is responsible for any one’s stock 
but his own, and was not required to keep other 
people’s off his land, but only to keep his own off 
of other people’s. Then they all left their gates 
open and took up trespassing stock and the thing 
was settled without any stock law, and now in 
that county no one thinks of keeping other peo- 
ple’s stock off, but merely fence what they need 
tor their own cattle. 

ft 

Deep Plowing, Subsoiling and Sod.—I am glad 
to see what Mr. Knapp says about the increase of 
double teams to plows in the South. Deep plow- 
ing and sub-soiling and sod will do more for the 
Southern hills than all the terraces that were ever 
made. When our farmers break their land with 
three mules abreast we will see different condi- 
tions in the crops and different conditions in the 
soil. 

& 

Does Fertilizer on Corn Pay? Find Out.—It is 
to be hoped that in the contests for corn in South 
Carolina with the various commercial fertilizers 
the growers will cultivate a check plot of equal 
size alongside the fertilized plots, so that they can 
see just what the fertilizer does for them. As 
much ean be learned in this way as from the 
prize plots alone. It seems that South Carolina 
is to have a real corn show and not merely an ex- 


| hibit of ears. All hail South Carolina! 
a J 
Sow Nothing But Peas.—Mr. Craig is perfectly 
right in saying that sorghum should not be sown 
with peas. And T would say sow nothing but 
peas. Millet will make the hay dangerous to 





horses, for the seed will ripen before the peas 
are ready to cut, and millet seed will often kill 
horses. Sorghum is doubtless a good carbonaceous 
roughage, but it does not help the land as peas 
will, and does not furnish as good hay either. 
That is, it hag not the protein that peas have 
und which the farmer needs to balance his corn 
stalks. 
a 

Money in Potato Slips.—If some one who wants 
to make some spring money would go to growing 
sweet potato plants and then advertise them, they 
would easily make a good business, for I never 
say anything about sweet potatoes and sweet po- 
tato varieties, but I at once get letters asking 
where the plants can be had. I know one man 
here who raises immense quantities, but he does 
not grow the kinds the Southern people want. 
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Fertilizing for Peanuts.—Pops in peanuts are 
caused by a deficiency of potash in the soil, not a 
deficiency of lime. Lime applied to the soil re- 
leases potash and thus aids. Use a fertilizer 
strong in phosphoric acid and potash. Many pea- 
nut growers use plaster, which has the same ef- 
fect of releasing potash that may be in the soil. 
But in using phosphate liberally you will of neces- 
sity apply forty pounds of plaster in every 100 
pounds of acid phosphate, as this is the result of 
dissolving the lime phosphate with sulphuric acid. 
The sandy soils of the peanut section are deficient 
in potash, and a liberal application of acid phos- 
phate and muriate of potash will increase the crop 
and do as much towards banishing pops as lime. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





How Every Farmer Can Breed Up His Cotton 
will be told in a careful and thorough article by 
Editor Scherer in next week’s paper. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


If I were to vote for the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors May 26th, I would never 
see another drunken man or widow or orphan of 
a drunkard, or read of a crime of which whiskey 
is the cause without knowing I was responsible 
for it, or at the very least a partner in the respon- 
400901 S.A Think what you are doing, men! 
Think what you are letting them do, women, 
when you quietly permit them to vote ‘‘For the 
Manufacture and Sale of Intoxicating Liquors.” I 
consider it an awful thing to do. And I believe 
that if you reflect upon the consequences of your 
vote you will think so too. It may make your 
son a drunkard. It may make your daughter the 
wife of a drunkard.—T. T. Hicks, Henderson, 
WS. 
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LaFayette 
STOCK FARM 


J. CROUCH & SON, PROP’S. 


Largest 
Im porters 
and 
Breeders 
of 
German 
Coach, 

: Percher- 
ons and Belgian Stallions in 
America. 200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Raleigh, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
North Carolina headquarters at 
the J. M. Pace Mule Co. Stables, 
Raleigh, N.C. If your country 





AMERICA'S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 








4 years old and over .......-.--.- 1st, 5th 

3 years old and under 4--..--...-- 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3---.-.-.-... 2nd, 5th 
Produce Of Mare ...........+. 005. Ist 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over 
3 years old and under 4 
Champion stallion 
Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1st, 2nd, 3rd 
Ist, 2nd 





needs a good stallion—write us. 








J. CROUCH & SON. 


The Aberdeen Angus 





OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
37 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 

Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, Newton, N. C. 
Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 
Big Reduction Sale 


On Fox, Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
$20 to $30. Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
$15 per pair. Broke ’Possum and Coon dogs $18 
each, 2 for Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to 
$17.50. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; by 25 per 100; 15 B. P. 
Rock Eggs $1.00; $5.00 per 1 











breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year Save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
‘pbutl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N.C 














Jersey Calves for Sale. 





Jersey Male Calves by Trevarth’s General; 
he by General Marigold out Trevarth’s Puri- 
tan. General Marigold by Major Polo out 
of Mary Idagold, test 23 lbs. of butter in 
seven days as a three year old. Major Polo 
by Glynllyn Boy out of Massey Polo, the 
butter Queen of the Jersey Race, milked in 
seven days 354 lbs. of milk that made 30 lbs. 
64 oz. of butter. Price right. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 
POLAND CHINAS—Herd headed by “‘Suc- 
cess 121043.’"’ who competed (1907) in 7 rings, 
winning 6 first and 1 second, proving our for- 
mer claim ‘‘that he is the best Poland China 
boar in Tennessee.” Fifty of his pigs and 100 
fancy gilts and sows to breed to him for our 
fall and winter trade. Also fine S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, English and American Fox Hounds. 
Write your wants and send a red stamp to 
SMIBH BROS., Locust Grove, 
Normand, Tenn. 








SHORTHORN OR HEREFORD CALVES 
Any age, either sex, by, or young cows in calf to 
show Bulls of World’s Fair winning record. 
Run outdoors, all kinds weather. Remarkable 
for thrift, rugged constitution, strength of bone 
and wealth of flesh, as would naturally be ex- 
pected from our limestone soils and high atti- 
tude. All we ask is the opportunity to prove 
such will breed on and do you good. Burke's 
Garden and Cattle Co., Tazewell, Va. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 


of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 








For Berkshire Pigs & Shropshire Lambs 
Appl 
OAK menue canes FARM, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 


R. F. D. No. 2, 











PIGS. PIGS. PIGS. 

To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 


Sumnyside Farms, 
W, R. Walker, Prop’r. Union, S, C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey | pa 

Cattle, Black whee 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 





w Essex Hogs, 
7— Scotch Collie 





ng Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 
COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or weet Cattle. The useful ana 
faith DOG. Our stock is the best 
that nytt pared breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8 We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘*The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
Puppy: We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


| 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 
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Your Dairy and Live 


Upon. 


Messrs. Editors: Please allow me | 
space to say a few things through 
your paper to those of our people in 
North Carolina who are interested in 


dariying. The things I want to say | 
are these: | 
1. We are now making prepara- 


tion for our Annual State meeting 
which will be held sometime in July 
or August. 
2. If you have any preference as | 
to time or place write at once to John 
Michels, 


West Raleigh, Secretary, or | 
to R. L. Shuford, Hickory; C. ig 
Moore, Charlotte, or Charles pit 
liams, Raleigh (these compose our | 
executive committee), or to the un- 
dersigned. 
8. If you are in favor of starting 
a State Live Stock Association and 
merging it with the State Dairymen’s 
Association, write to them at once, 
stating your views about the matter. 
4. If you know anything in the 
way of matters that ought to be dis- 
cussed, the men who know how to 
discuss them and can be induced to 
do so, or if you have any new ideas 
or plans that you think will assist in 
making our next State meeting a 
success and thereby help on business, 
please write them at once. 
5. Begin planning now to attend 
the meeting. There are many things 
upon which we need to concentrate 
our efforts. I will mention a few of 
them: 
(a) We need to appeal to our State 
Board of Agriculture to give more aid 
to this, the basis of successful agri- 
culture. 
(b) We must endeavor to. get 
from the officials of our State and 
county fairs more encouragement for 
our business, in the way of more 
liberal premiums for the exhibition 
of our cows and the products of the 
dairy business. 

(c) We need to take steps to sys- 
tematize the sale of our products, es- 


|next issue the cause? 


Stock Associations 


Are They What You Want Them to Be?—President Gower of the Dairy 
Association Names Five Points You 


Should Think About and Act 


|these matters, please attend to them 


lat once. We shall call a meeting of 
{our executive committee at an early 
| date. R. H. GOWER, 


President State Dairymen’s Ass’n. 
Clayton, N. C. 





|Causes of Garget—Milk Unfit for 


Use. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice in a re- 


;cent issue that you give a remedy for 
|garget in cows. 


Will you state in 
Also the effect 
upon a person of drinking milk from 
a cow affected in this way. Should 


| the milk be used? 


If a cow affected in this way goes 
dry will the symptom appear when 
she comes fresh again? By answer- 
ing the above you will oblige a new 
subscriber. 

W. D. HICKMAN. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 


(Answer by Prof. John Michels, A. 
& M. College, West Raleigh, N. C.) 

Gargety milk is unfit for family 
use. It by no means follows that a 
cow that has had garget will have a 
repetition of this trouble at her next 
calving. There are a number of 
causes of this disease, among which 
may be mentioned: injuries of the 
udder, over-feeding, exposure to se- 
vere cold, over-crowding of the 
udder by skipping a milking, and 
germ infection. 





Work the Stallion. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue, 
W. J. Callaway asks if he shall make 
a work horse of a two-year-old En- 
glish Shire colt. Why, sure. Why 
not? Any stallion moderately work- 
ed is a better foal getter, a sire of 
colts better in-constitution and dis- 
position, which make more useful 
horses than the descendants of the 
European idea of pampered, unexer- 





pecially cream and butter; we should 
make stronger demands for them and 
assist the new beginner in finding 
profitable markets. 

(d) We need to lay before our 
Corporation Commission and the Ex- | 
press Company the _ necessity 
cheaper rates on our empties. 
recent rulings having more 
doubled the rate. 

If you are interested 


for | 
The | 
than 


in any of | 











BILTMORE BERKSHIRES | 








We are now booking orders for young pigs 
from our spring litters. Write for price list, 
Combinations of English and American 
blood lines. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING!| 


Owing to the lateness of the season we 
are giving a 25 per cent. discount on our 
prices for eggs. Take advantage of this 
reduction and send your order in at once. 


JERSEY BULLS AND HEIFERS! 


Write for pedigrees and 
descriptions. 


Biltmore Farms, : Biltmore, N. C. 














A FIVE-YEAR-OLD JACK FOR SALE ! 


Will deliver anywhere in the 
State for Two Hundred Dollars. 
R. H. W. BARKER, STANLEY, N. C. 


T™E Kentucky Jack Farm 





the big mammoth Kentucky 


cheaper than a dealer or | 
speculator can. Write to-day | 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 
and mules. A'large lot t select from. 


Joe E. Wri: 


ght, 








R. O. CATE, Prop. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Junction City, Ky. 





‘lion out of the harness only. 


| How 


is the wholesale home for | 
_jacks, as we breed and raise | 


jacks, and sell you a first- | 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent | 


cised overlords of the equine race. 
Take this colt and train him young 
to work by the side of a mare, with- 
out noise or display while in the 
harness. For a while you’ll have to 
punish him for any attempt he makes 


|to impress his kind that he is sire 


horse. Teach him that he is a stal- 
Be 
firm, but kind; and ere many weeks 
you will be able to work him any- 
where with satisfaction. I have known 
many so handled. 
W. D. NULL. 
Prairieville, Ala. - 





Many Ewes?—The Best Anti- 
septic. 


Will you kindly answer the follow- 


;ing questions: 
| 1. About how many ewes can one 


keep per ram with safety. (2) What 
jig the best antiseptic to use in cas- 
|trating pigs, calves, ete.? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Editorial Answer: (1) From fif- 
teen to twenty-five ewes per ram are 
frequently used, but possibly twenty 
are full many. Experienced sheep 
raisers will please give their experi- 
ence on this point. (2) Pine tar 
|}ig commonly used when animals are 
| castrated or dehorned. It stays on 
| well, is convenient to use, and prob- 
ably is as satisfactory as any simple 
| material that might be used. 








There is one fashion that is al- 
ways popular—using dairy products. 
| The man who supplies them will not 
|have to go begging for a buyer. 
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Raising Catt 





le for Profit. 


Kight Points in Which the Cow Sur; 


xasses Other Cattle—Begin With the 


Best Type, Raise Your Own Feed, and Save the Manure to Enrich 


Your Farm. 





By A. L. French, R. F. 

Our readers are asking why we} 
do not write more concerning cattle, | 
as cattle breeding and raising is| 
rather our specialty. Well, perhaps, | 
for the same reason that the Dutch-| 
man gave why he did not say more| 
about the other horse of the team | 
he was trying to sell. You remem- | 





D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 

is what he is engaged in, let him 
grow animals of the low, blocky beef 
type, because beef from this type of 
animals brings the highest price on 
the market; because beeves of this 
type are fed somewhat cheaper than 
the more upstanding sort, and be- 
cause they kill out a higher per- 


per he led the pair out for the in-j centage of dressed meat than other 


spection of the buyer and talked | 
long and well upon the many fine} 
points of one of the animals, when | 
he was asked finally why he didn’t | 
say something about the other horse 
as that one appealed to the would- 


be purchaser as being by far the bet~| tapjlity, 


ter animal. His reply was, ‘“‘That| 
horse speaks for himself.’’ And so 
it is with cattle. The cow is the 
animal that speaks for herself. What 
hasn’t she done for American agri- 
culture? Where is the community 
in all America in which the cow 
has not proved herself the stand-by 
of the man who is making his living 
breeding live stock? She is the one 
animal above all others that, while 
being the most neglected, is yet the 
one on which the average stockman 
banks to carry him through good 
times and bad and she fails so sel- 
dom as to make those failures note- 
worthy. 


Eight Points of Surpassing Excel- 
lence. 


There must be reasons for this 
state of affairs, and here from our 
experience are a few of them: 

(1) Hers is the most hardy of all 
our classes of live stock. 

(2) She is less subject to disease 
than are animals of other classes. 


sorts. 


How to Feed to Best Advantage. 

What shall I feed my cattle? Grass 
first, by all means, ag it is the 
cheapest of all foods; corn silage, as 
it comes second in cheapness, pala- 
succulence, and _ nutritive 


| Value; third, cowpeas, clover, and sor- 


ghum; hays, corn stover, either cut 
or uncut, and then corn—as it may 
be grown everywhere—and cotton- 
seed meal. 

Breeding cows and stock cattle can 
be wintered entirely on ensilage and 
peavine or clover hay and make the 
bulk of the ration ensilage. In sum- 
mer, grass only—good grass—and 
when grass gets poor in August a 
feed of sorghum once per day, will 
pay well. 

Winter Feeding of Steers. 

Let the basis of their ration be 
corn silage, then add clover or pea- 
vine hay and corn, or cottonseed 
meal and corn stover. Hither combi- 
nation will make good cattle and 
make them cheaper than they can be 
made in the West on high-priced 
land with high-priced labor, but 
mark this down: Grow whatever 
sort of feed you use on your own 
farm, as you can grow it at one-third 
of the present market price and you 
then pocket the profit on the feeding 











(3.) She will stand more neglect, 


and still continue to do_ business, |” 
| tion as well. 


than any other animal. | 

(4) Slight blemishes don’t effect | 
her usefulness, for though handi- 
capped, she 
good fight of feeding the world. 


(5) Less expensive fencing is. re- | Manure. 


quired to keep her within bounds 
than is required by other classes of 
animals. 

(6) Her products are more sought 
after by mankind than are those of 
any other class of live stock, thus 
insuring fairly even and unlimited 
demand at all times for all the many 
products she provides. 


(7) She will turn all classes of | 
money to) 


cheap rough feed into 
better advantage than will any one 
other class of animals. 

(8) She is the greatest manure- 
making machine of them all. 

The above are reasons enough to 
show why eattle raising is the most 
popular 
bandry, why it always has been, and 
why, we believe, it will continue to 
be. 


Begin With the Best Types. 


But now how is the individual 


farmer to proceed who wishes to get | 


the most profit out of cattle raising? 
He must have the best type of ani- 
mals (or anyway what the world 
says is the best type) of the class he 
wishes to handle. If beef produetion 


continues to fight the; manure. 


branch of live stock hus-| 


operations and in the crop produc- 


Profit in Manure Saving. 

Then for the land’s sake save the 
Oh, how the lands of the 
|South are suffering for the want of 
It looks like a miracle the 
| change that is wrought in these 
| wasted lands by the use of manure. 
| The results here are twofold greater 
| than in the North where they have 
|not our long summers and abundant 
| rainfall, and yet every Experiment 
| Station in the North and West is 
warning the farmers to save the ma- 
|nure, as it is so much needed there. 
Our need is five times greater. So 
grow cattle and save the manure. 





To Rid Your Pigs of Lice. 

If the pigs are lousy when weaned, 
dip them twice ten days apart. Put 
up short posts in the feed lot and 
pastures. Wrap these posts with old 
sacks and once a week saturate the 
the sacks with crude oil or kerosene. 
The pigs will rub on these and the 
oil will kill the lice.—H. M. Cottrell, 
Superintendent of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, Colorado. 





Dairying on an extensive scale re- 
quires much work, but that work can 
be made profitable if the dairyman 
will study the work, learn how to 
raise feed cheaply, how to make the 
best product, etc. 





We consider The Progressiv 


friends if they have anything at 
farm paper. 
South Mills, N. C. 





TRY IT, IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SELL. 


advertising mediums in the entire South, aid advise our farmer 


e Farmer or- of the very best 


all to sell te try this progressive 
WILLOW POULTRY YARD. 





“No 


DE 














First—Always 


Drum & SAoRAMENTO Ste. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


For Thirty Years 


The World’s Standard 


As much better than other separators 
as other separators are better 


than gravity creamers. 
Send for catalogue of 1908 Latest Improved Machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 E. Mavison STREET General Offices: 173-177 Wi.am Street 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 

1213 &1215 Fieenr Sr. 165-167 BROADWAY 4 416 Princees Srneer 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 


“No Trusts” 


Catalogue Houses” 


LAVAL 


Best—Cheapest 


107 First STrReer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 











Drops of Dairy Cream. 


Dairying is disagreeable and un- 
pleasant if one does not understand 
how to do this work in the best way. 
Study, learn, in order that doing may 
be easier and more 
more profitable. 

When the dairyman gets him a silo 
he can feed some silage to idle 
horses, but it will not be very good 
for horses at work. It is too much 
like growing grass in being bulky 
and succulent to be good feed for 
horses at work. 

Do not get so busy with farm work 
that the manure is allowed to lie 
about in hot weather for the best part 
of the fertilizer to pass off before 
the manure is hauled out. There is 
just as much reason for being eco- 
nomical with it as with money. 

Induce your neighbors to go in 
with you to buy a really good bull. 
One could serve a dozen cows a 
month, and impress his good quali- 
ties on several herds of medium size. 
The second generation of heifers got 
from such breeding would begin to 
make dairying look like profit. 

The only dairyman who aims to 
do better is one who is doing 
pretty well now. The fellow at 
the bottom is the one who will not 
try to work toward the top. The 
bottom one is the one who says every 
time that he knows all there is to 
be known about dairying. That pre- 
sumption igs the very reason he is at 
the bottom. 

The man who lives in a city stands 
with much fortitude whatever loss 
the hard-working dairyman may suf- 
fer from over-severe restrictions on 
dairy products, that may be imposed 
by some health officer that has more 
theory gone to seed than he has of 











common sense and_ practicalness. 


pleasant and} 


|That is the source from which will 
;come the dairyman’s trouble just as 
;soon as a few more restrictions are 
| imposed. 


| Dairymen should not be carried off 

their feet by all that is being said 
;and written about cows having tuber- 
|culosis. They have had it—many of 
| them—for a very long time; and 
|meanwhile the dairyman has been 
lable to make a living. Tuberculosis 
jin a dairy herd is like the yellows in 
la peach orchard—something to go at 
jin a systematic way and to control. 
The worst danger from it for dairy- 
men is that they may not prepare 
themselves early enough to control 
it. If they delay till the State or the 
towns where their products are 
bought restrict them in making sales 
at good prices, then they will be 
seriously damaged. Their safe plan 
is to weed out tuberculous cows be- 
forehand. Their herds will be more 
profitable for it, and profit is what 
they are after. 





The estimates recently submitted 
to the Ontario Legislature contained 
an appropriation for dairying alone, 
of $55,550 to be spent in instruction 
jin work about creameries and cheese 
factories. With such appropriations, 
there is little wonder that Ontario 
holds the high place she does in the 
dairy world. The Southern dairy- 
man can get assistance by applying 
for it from the experiment stations, 
and they will find it pays. Some 
day maybe the Southern States will 
be making such appropriations as 
Ontario now makes to encourage 
dairying. We have the _ climate. 
What we need is the cows and the 
dairymen who fully understand their 
work. In addition to the appropria- 
tion mentioned in the foregoing, 
there is another for $18,000 for dairy 
schools and experimental work in 
Ontario—$73.550 in all. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: 
Cc. U. MONDAY, President, ASHEVILLE 
SION H. ROGERS, Vice-Pres., MONROE 
J. M. BALLARD, Sec. and Treas., NEWTON 


Next State Convention meets in Wil- 
mington, July 3d and 4th. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











LETTER FROM PRESIDENT MON- 
DAY. 





Strong Reasons Why Every Carrier 
Should Belong to the Association 
—Organize May 30; Get Into 
Action Now. 


My Dear Brother Carrier: I should 
deem it a great pleasure to meet 
you personally, grasp you by the 
hand and sit down to enjoy a heart- 
to-heart talk regarding our daily 
work. 

The duties and the salary of an 
R. F. D. carrier will not permit us 
often to enjoy such a great privilege, 
but for some time past I have been 
enjoying the next best thing, viz., 
a personal letter from many of my 
brother carriers in North arolina. 
And how I enjoy reading and re- 
reading these letters! 


The Service is Making Progress. 


The ‘boys’ tell how the R. F. D. 
service and the Association are suc- 


ceeding in their county; or if the 
county is not organized, they ex- 
press such a willingness, and _ in 


many cases, such a strong desire to 
assist in organizing their county that 
I know North Carolina is coming to 
the front. Reading between the lines, 
I know the “boys” are in earnest, 
that they are determined to give 
not only the best possible service on 
their respective routes, but that they 
truly desire to promote the general 
welfare of the R. F. D. service and 
improve their own condition by as- 
sisting in establishing and maintain- 
ing county associations, thus 
strengthening our State and Nation- 
al Associations which co-operate with 
the Postoffice Department for the 
improvement of this great branch of 
the postal service. 


Get Ready to Organize May 30th. 


I am answering these letters as 
rapidly as possible, for I am indeed 
glad to be of some service to my 
brother carriers, especially to those 
carriers who manifest a desire to do 
their full duty by organizing and 
strengthening our association. 

Yes, I am looking for a letter from 
you, my brother. You are the very 
carrier we need to help organize 
your county, and we need you right 
now. A number of carriers have 
expressed a desire to help organize 
their county on -National Decoration 
Day, May 30, 1908. Glad to hear it! 
While we are at it, brother, we want 
you to help organize your county on 
that same May 30, 1908. 

If you have received a notice of a 
meeting in your county, don’t fail 
to attend. Go determined to do your 
part: We need you. If you have 
not received a notice from some car- 
rier who is arranging to organizeyour 
county, then please stop right now, 
and write to J. M. Ballard, State Sec- 
retary, and ask for blanks and full 
instruction for organizing a county 
association. A postal card will do, 
but if you have time, he and I will 
both appreciate a good, long letter 
from you. That we will help you, 
goes without saying. If you write 
as soon as you read this there will 
be time to make arrangements for 





organizing on Decoration Day. Write 
immediately. 


What Have You Done for the Asso- 
‘ciation? 


Have you ever stopped to consider 


what the association has done for 
you? Think of the holidays, vaca- 
lion, increase of salary and rulings 
of the Department too numerous to 
mention. But what have you done 
for the association? If you are not 
for the association you must be 
against it. The fact that you are 
not a member of the _ association 


would naturally be construed as evi- 
dence that you are not for the asso- 


ciation, and may be the means of 
keeping some other carrier out of 
the association. 

No doubt you favor some of the 
bills that have been introduced in 
Congress by our friends. These 


bills will be opposed by the enemies 
of the R. F. D., who will leave no 
stone unturned to defeat them. So 
you see our friends in Congress will 
need and deserve all the encourage- 
ment we can give them. They know 
that the association appreciates what 
they are doing for us. Do they know 
that you are supporting the agso- 
ciation? 

If our enemies in Congress argue 
this year, as they have done in the 
past, that the R. F. D. carriers are 
satisfied with their present condition, 
and support that argument by show- 
ing that only a certain per cent of 
the carriers are supporting the asso- 
ciation which is frying to improve 
the service and their own condition, 
on which side of the argument would 
you be counted? 

Don’t you see, brother, 
might be ‘* the last straw to break 
the camel’s back?’ Your remain- 
ing out of the association might be 
the means of defeating the very bill 
which much 


that you 


you so desire to see 
passed. 
Now let each and every carrier 


in North Carolina put a shoulder to 
the wheel and help push the grand 
old North State to the front. Help 
to make the R. F. D. service the 
biggest business in the United States. 


Look After Your Dues Promptly. 


Members of the association, don’t 
forget that the State per capita tax 
is due. We need funds to help push 
the work of organization and pay 
current expensese. Be prompt in 
handing your dues to your county 
secretary. 

How about your R. F. D. News? 
You can’t afford to miss a_ single 
copy. Did you ever notice that the 
patrons along your route who read 
most along their line of occupation 
are the most prosperous, happy, and 
contented? The same is true of the 
earrier. I hope no earrier’ will 
think I have been trying to ‘“‘tramp 


his toes,’’ but all will understand 
that “United we stand, divided we 
fat.”’ Fraternally yours, 


CHAS. U. MONDAY, 
President N. C. R. L. C. A. 
Asheville, N. C. 











FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, ‘30 cents; six months, 55 cents: one 
year, $1." Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 




















Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





Here's a Rare Cash Offer! 


We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, write us. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 














Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth Ilook- 
ing into, : .s 7 sa 














for Congress. 


(Advertisement) 

[hereby announce myself a candidate 
Congress to succeed Mr. Pou, the present in- 
cumbent. To the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer I need bardly announce a platform. 

W. J. PEELE, Raleigh, N. C. 


WANTED ! 


A Hustling Representative in every county to 
sell “HOOD'’S CELEBRATED NURSERY 
STOCK.’’ Uiberal proposition: weekly cash 
advances; outfit free. Students make big 
money during vacation representing us. 

Write immediately for full particulars. 


W. T, HOOD & CO., Dept. B., 
Old Dominion Nurseries, RICHMOND, VA. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your I’ruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 

rFiewiltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, BALTIMORE, Md. 


for 























Medal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 


__ A distinctive feature of the Economy Silo 
is the strong, well supported hoops which 
form a permanent, safe iron ladder. 

Continuous doorways make ensilage easy to handle. 
Doors are self-adjusting, snug-fitting, without clumsy 
fastenings. 

Air tight allover. ENsttaGk ALWAYS ABSOLUTELY SWEET. 
Easy to put up, fully guaranteed. Write for free illus- 
trated catalogue with experience of users. 





Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
Box 38M Frederick, Md. 


RUBBER STAMPS! 


{ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


4 WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 

{ LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 

{ STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For PRICES 

{ Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 

{ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 
ioneer Stamp House of the South. ' 


{ 
'~-y-P. 0.Box 34 ~--~-~-~-~ ATLANTA, GA.——~/ 
































Harness 
That Stands Strain 


1: 1s worse than waste to let 
harness get dry, bnitle and 
rotten To stand the hard 
strain of daily use i¢ mus: be 
made soft with 


EUREKA 


Clean the harness; let it absorb 
all the gi it will, wipe dry 
with a cloth, and your harness 
will be strong and tough as 
new leather. 

Nothing like Eureka Har- 
ness Oil. Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO, 
(Lacorporated: 




















THE MARHETS. 








RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, May 16, 1908. 
Cotton, good 1 
Off grades 7 to 9 











NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET, 


The prices are strictly wholesale 


not job 
lots) and represents prices obtaine 

















on ac- 
tual sales: 
Fancy 3% 
Strictly prime .................. 3% 
Prime : 
Machine picked 3% 
Bunch ona 
Spanish peanuts-_......... -----. 95 to $1.00 
CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, 8.0., May 18, 1908, 








D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed.___..---_. 134 
D.S. Bellies, packed 7% 
D. 8S. Butts 5% 
Batter= CreaMery acccescccce..o--- 81 

Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 18% 


Lard—Pure—Tierces ~__..---------- WA 



































Pearl meal $1 70 
Meal, Common 1 65 
Hay—Timothy 1 10 
Grain—Corn, white ................ 85 
Corn, mixed 84 
Oats—Clipped white 70 
ixed 68 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-.. 80 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds --_.__ $1 50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds -___ 1 60 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds ~_____ 110 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. _.._. 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds____-___-_-_- 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced __._..-.... asin 80 
Rebundled 80 
New ties $1 13 
Bagging—2 pounds 1034 
Flour—Spring wheat patent —_____ $5 50 to5 8 
Patent 5 00 to6 2 
Straight 4 50 to5 25 
Choice 4 00 to4 % 











SAVINGS BANK, 


CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 
$ 75,000.00 
700,000.00 


4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 





THE RALEIGH 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. 
Capital and Surplus,- - - - 
Deposits, - - - - + = 




















“The Hand Pea Dropper” 


f : = = —— 






Now is the time to get ready fora large Pea 
crop, by ordering one of our “Hand Pea Drop- 
pers,’’ very useful. can be used in place of a 
walking stick. No stopping or scattering of 
Peas. Been in use five years by the inventor. 
Gives perfect satisfaction. Very simple, no 
parts to get out of fix. Order a sample to-day. 


Price complete $1.25, in lots of 6 or more $1.10 
——MANUFACTURED BY—— 
ROWLAND BROTHERS, Richfield. N. C. 


THE COTTON GRADER 


How to Classify Cotton—Whole subject 
in a nutshell — First and only Complete 
Instructions ever published — Farmers, 
Merchants, Buyers, Sellers, learn to 
Grade Cotton. Postpaid $1. Order to-day 


The Cotton Grader Publishing Com’y. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


SQUABS. 








Make a paying busi- 
ness for yourself 
raising them. Let 
us tell you about our 
Homer Squab Breeders and pure bred 
White Wyandottes. 


Success Pigeon and Poultry Pens, 


FLORENCE, 8S. C, 


Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s prolific 
seed corn, Cotton seed, Cane seed, Mil- 
let, and seed sweet potatoes. Write for 
prices and catalog No. 4. 


HICKORY SEED CO., - - Hickory, N. C. 
Clay Peas! -:- Clay Peas! 


Two hundred bushels for sale at $2,50 
per bushel f. 0. b. Youngsville, N. C. 


s. H. SCARBORO, R.F.D. No. 1, Youngsville, N. C. 


Seashore Farm for Sale! 


One hundred and fourteen acres, forty acres 
cleared, in very good state of cultivation. Good 
barn and stables, good water, fine view to the 
sea. Good neighborhood, near to church and 
school house. Termseasy. For further infor- 
mation inquire of E. M. PARKER. | 

Shallotte, N, C,, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 4 
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Crimson Clover as a Feed for Land and 
Stock. 


Cheaper Soil Builder 


Than Manure as a 


Gift, and All Stock Thrive 


On It—How to Save Your Own Seed. 


Messrs. Editors: We have been | 


sowing crimson clover on a_ small | 


senale for a number of years. While | 
we do not always get a crop worth | 
cutting for hay, we think it pays) 


as a manure crop, especially where | 
we save our seed and sow 
plowing of corn. 
expense and work is so little that a| 
failure doesn’t hurt much. 


An Easy Way to Save Your Own)! 
Seed. 


We can gave clover seed much 
more cheaply than pea seed. By al- 
lowing a small plot to ripen the seed 
an abundance may be saved by mow- 
ing, raking at,once into windrows, 
and, after drying a day or so, spread- 
ing knee deep or a little deeper on 
a barn floor. We use the second 
floor of our tobacco pack house. This 
hay should be stirred occasionally 
until thoroughly dried out, tramp- 
ling well before stirring. 


at last | 
In this way the | this field in 1907, we let this clover 


| field planted after 


the drill. Sowed clover at last plow- 
| ing and got a fine stand which lived 
through the winter. In the spring 
none of it made any growth except 
right on the corn ridge where we 
put the potash mixture, where it was 
very rank. As we had no use for 


| ripen seed, hoping it would re-seed 
ithe land. I never saw a thicker 
|stand than came up then. But not 
ia stalk of it lived. In another corn 
a heavy crop of 
erimson clover we sowed at last 
working last fall. Very little of it 
lived long after coming up. 


Grows Well After Stable Manure. 


We and our renters sowed 12 or 
15 acres after our tobacco last fall. 
Where stable manure was used on 





The seed | 


tobacco the growth is 


good, but 
where there was no manure. the 


|clover remained yellow and made no 


growth at all. Several of the to- 


shatter off readily and can be sowed | bacco lots had manure applied only 


in the chaff 


a fork. They are very little more} 


trouble to sow in this shape than if | and 


hulled and will readily germinate if | 
not allowed to heat. Where a large | 
floor is not available they 
tramped out on a spot of firm, 
ground. <A quarter of an 
make enough seed to sow 
10 acres. 


Cheaper Source of Plant Food Than 
Manure as a Gift. 


We have not yet learned the se- 


cret of this fastidious plant, but we | 


like it; and when we do ‘‘make a 
hit” with it on a field sown at last 
working of corn with home grown 
seed we know that we have 
plant food to that field cheaper than 
we could have done by hauling and 
spreading manure, even if it were 
given to us for the hauling. 


A Few Ups and Downs With Crim- 
son Clover. 


In 1906, we 
corn field, 


planted a 10-acre 
using a 10-4 mixture in 


We do not have a ma-| | here 
chine to clean them—only get out | the thin spots, 
as much of the stalk as we can with eee 


can be | 
clean | 
acre will | 
at least | 


added | 


and there on the tobacco, in 
and only in those 
did the clover make any 


growth, except a tuft here and there, 
in some places a streak right 
over the old tobacco drill. None of 
|this tobacco land has had clover of 
any kind on it for a number of 
years. 
Inoculate Land and Seed. 

We have never inoculated 
|land, but we notice that all the 
iclover that makes any growth has 
| the root nodules and vice versa. 
| We do not think we will sow any 
| more uninoculated seed, except in 
corn fields, unless the land has had 
|an application of manure at time of 
|sowing or during the year past. 
| Every animal on our farm thrives 
in spring on this tender, sweet plant, 
—from 3-weeks-old Berkshires up to 
the work stock. W. J. WEBB. 

Granville Co., N. C. 


any 





These costly commercial fertilizers 
force your cotton crop on the market 
whether prices are bad or good for 
both man and beast whilst you wait 





for better prices for cotton. 


South Carolina Farm News. 


At a Farmers’ Conference in Sumter, Secretary Wilson Urges More Cattle 
for Southern Farms—A Number of Ten-Minute Farm Talks—Farm- 
ers Bought as Much Fertilizer Up to May 1st as During the Whole 


of 1907. 


Messrs. Editors At Sumter, on 
the Sth of May, there was held one 
of the mist important conferences of 
farmers that has ever 
South Carolina. The 
made prominent by 
Hon. James Wilson, 
ticulture of the 
addition, there 
Washington 


occasion was 
Secretary of Ag- 


were present from 
Congressman Scott, of 


Kansas, Chairman of the House Com- | 


mittee on Agriculture, and Congress- 
Man Lever, of South Carolina, a 
Member of that committee, and Dr. 
B. T. Galloway, chief of the Plant 
Bureau of the 
Ment. The meeting 
farmers of the State. 
Officer was Hon. E. J. Watson, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Ten-Minute Farm Talks. 

The first speaker was Prof. J. N. 
Harper, head of the Department of 
Agriculture at Clemson College. Dr. 
Harper emphasized the 
of crop diversification, the use of ma- 
thinery and intensive farming. He 


also related the way in which the| 


Department could help the farmers 
ot this State. 


been held in} 
the presence of | 


United States. In| 


Agricultural Depart- | 
attracted to} 
Sumter many of the most prominent | 
The presiding | 


importance | 


| The next speaker was Mr. J. P. 
| Campbell, who is in charge of the 


| farm demonstration work in South 
Carolina. This work is now under 
| way in sixteen counties and Mr. 

Campbell made a most interesting 
|report of what is being done. Mr. 
B. Harris, who is president of the 
i/South Carolina Farmers’ Union, 
|spoke on stock raising in this State, 
| showing the adaptability of South 
Carolina soil and climate to this in- 
|dustry. Mr. W.-C. Moore, agent of 
| the Farmers’ Union, spoke on the 
|necessity of better baling for. cotton. 
Mr. Moore visited Europe last sum- 
mer as the agent of the Union and 
he gave a very interesting account 
| of what he learned on that trip. Mr. 
|McIver Williamson made a talk on 
|corn raising, for which he has become 
lfamous. Colonel James Cosgrove 

spoke upon the subject of drainage 
| and argued that the National Gov- 
ernment should assist in this work 
just as it does in the irrigation of 
the arid lands of the West. Colonel 
B. B. Watson, who is known as the 
“father of the fruit industry in 
{South Carolina,’’ spoke on the sub- 
| Ject of fruit raising. All these 





speeches were limited to ten minutes 
each and gave the visitors an idea 
of what is being done and what is 
yet to be done in South Carolina. 
Stock-Raising an Imperative Need of 
the South. 
Congressman Lever introduced the 
visitors from Washington. Prof. 
Galloway in a brief speech told 
something of the farm demonstra- 
tion work and referred to other lines 
of work that his Bureau is doing. 
The most eloquent speech of the 
day was that of Congressman Scott. 
He showed considerable knowledge 
of the conditions of the South, and 
he evidenced deep interest in — 
ters of benefit to this seetion. 
Secretary Wilson received an ova- 
tion when he arose to speak. Mr. 
Wilson reviewed the speeches that 
he had heard and touched upon the 
points of each that had attracted his 
attention. He declared that this 
State can not prosper unless it raises 
its own cattle and he thought that 
the Southern people should. also 
raise their own horses and mules. 
“Tt is ridiculous,’’ he said, ‘‘for any 
farming community to send off for 
its butter and cheese.” The South- 
ern hog, he declared, produces the 
finest bacon in the world and can be 
raised in the South at less cost than 
any where else. Mr. Wilson’s speech 
displayed thorough familiarity with 
farming conditions in the South and 
he, evidently, is a great believer in 
this section. 
Increase in Purchase of Fer- 
tilizers. 
The campaign for reduced acre- 
age in cotton may be effective in 
South Carolina, but it is apparently 


Large 





not resulting in a decreased business 
in fertilizers. 

For every ton of fertilizer sold in 
this State the manufacturers pay a 
tax of 25 cents, which tax produces 
the principal revenue of Clemson 
College. Last Year, from January 
1, 1907, to December 31, 1907, the 
amount of tax paid in this State was 
$150,984.81, representing the sale of 
603,939 tons. Up to May 1, 1907, 
there was paid in the sum of $131,- 
458.48 for the fertilizer tags. 

According to the amount of fer- 
tilizer tax paid in this year up to 
May the business is increased, as 
the books of the State Treasurer 
show to-day that there has been 
paid up to May ist the sum of $150,- 
885.87, lacking less than one hun- 
dred dollars of the whole amount 
paid last year, and about twenty 
thousand dollars more than the 
amount paidinsame time last year. 


Cotton Acreage and Cotton Prices. 


The increase may be due to the 
Williamson plan, or some _ other 
cause not connected with the cotton 
crop, and there may be a reduction 
of acreage in cotton in South Caro- 
lina despite the increased sale of 
fertilizer, but the figures and the 
circumstanceg do not on the surface 
indicate that such conditions exist. 

If the campaign for reduced cot- 
ton acreage should result in induc- 
ing the farmers of the State to 
plant less cotton, and to raise their 


own supplies at home, it would 
have an excellent effect, and the 
State would be in fine condition 


next fall, no matter what the price 
of cotton at that time. 
Jas. A. HOYT. 









Angle Drive 


Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushioned Tramper, Improved pag rma Feeders, 
Double Roll Condenser, Metal 
MAXIMUM OUTPUT WITH M WER. 
SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 

NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
—Write for eT Ca TT List, Prices, Terms, Ete.— 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 


SELLERS OF ** 


PNEUMATIC 
GINNING Se 
SYSTEM 


Lint Flue 





MINIMUM POWE 


GIBBES Grier MACHINERY,””—ALL KInbs. 
BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, S. C, 











ally—H. C. 


H G. Phelps 


Let Me Pay the Posta 
Free Buggy Book to 


mi Just write mea postal. Let me pay the ost. 

w age to you on niy Big 1908 “Split Hicko 
Vehicle Book. Shows over 125 styles of 
hicles and how you can save 825 to 640 by 
ordering direct from my factories. My 


“Split Hickory” Book Free 
also shows how Imakeany V: ehicleyou RS 

want to-your-order.—Also full line 
High-Grade Harness all at great 
saving prices. Address me person- 


C. PHELPS, President, The Peers Bt Aver Columbus, 0.) 


e on My Big 
» You 
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The Cole Uiversal Planter, 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity and increasing sales. Why?. Be- 
cause it beats them all in planting corn, 


cotton, peas, pea- 
nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel- 
vet beans, cauta- 
loupes and wa- 
termelons, 


Planter. 













CROWNED WITH 
SUCCESS 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens aad lightens their labor 





and puts money in their pockets. 





You had better find out about those Cole Planters before plant- 


ing time. 


Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


Cole M’f’g Company, 


; Box F, Charlotte, N. C 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











Reduced from $1.50 to $1 a Setting. 


Until July ist will ship Barred Rock, S. C. 
White Leghorn and Pekin Duck Eggs for $1.00 
setting. Pure bred stock. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, RAEFORD, N. C. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR, SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
@ horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minoreas, —" Brahmas 
and C. I. Gam 

Large Pekin’ Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 

R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ese2= For Hatching 

From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks, White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes, Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Lengshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorecas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for 05, 62 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
a hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price. A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, cheap as to quality. 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good vur money. We will givetwosettings 


ofe for one bushel of peas. 
Oakland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 











Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 2c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs’ - - + $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


ESLIE JOHNSON'S SUPERB WHITE WYANDOTTES. Pure bred 
for 20 generations: prolific winter layers; 
hatching eggs $2.00 per fifteen; fertility guar- 

anteed. Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
to buy stand- 


Aberdeen, N.C 
QAK HILL POULTRY FARM 
ard bred S.C, R. I. Red Eggs. No better 
in Carolina. Single setting $1.25, two for $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. A. HARTSFIELD, Prop., Wyatt, N. C. 


URE S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. phe 1 Prooncrredy size 
uali 
Choice fresh eggs, safely pre $1.00 for 
15, $2.00 for 82, $3.00for 50. Weaning size chicks 
35 cents, frying size 50 cents. 
MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 


Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 
Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15; Mam- 

moth Bronze turkeys, eggs $2.00 per setting. 

E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rose AND . C. RHODE ISLAND REDS, White Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. Leghorns, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Eggs at $1.00 per 15, $1.75 per 30, $2.75 
50. $5.00 per 100. No stock for sale, Valley View 
Poultry Yards, J. D, Glick, Prop., Route 1, 
Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50 


N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 


15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :- 


Eggs $1 i=. setting. Catalogue free. 
J.T. ¥ ER. Route 1, Hickory, N. 0. 


. 








is the place 





























Iron Femces 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 


And 


Raleigh, 
Catalogue free. 


N. C. 
We pay the freight. 


CLOSING OUT 


My entire Pack of trained Dogs, bred 
Bitches, young Dogs and Paps. All 
well bred. and will go at half their real 
value. Write quick and get choice. 


ERVIN SNIDER, - - Shelbyville, Ky., - - Route 4. 
INFORMATION 


WANTED REGARDING 


AGOOD FARM 


forsale. Not particular about location. 
Wish to hear from owner only who will 
sell direct to buyer. Give price, “4 
tion, and state when possession can be 
had. Address, P. Darbyshire, Box 1337, Rochester N. Y. 
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Profits From th 


Raisers of White Holland turkeys 
ciaim that, owing to their tameness, 
it is not difficult to train this breed 
to lay in the turkey pen when they | 
are allowed to wander over the farm. 
Do not use feed boards to which 
even the smallest portion of old feed 
is sticking, as germs that cause in- 
jury to the health of the birds fre- 
quently are in so large numbers in 
such places that the new feed be- 
comes unwholesome. 

As soon as the breeding season is | 
past, get rid of the cocks; and save 
the feed they would consume, prob- 
ably get a few more eggs, get eggs 
that will stay in good condition long- | 
er, and reduce somewhat the danger 
of certain diseases being spread 
throughout the flock. 


poultry at seasons when 


Selling 


tion to the demand is what makes 
easy money. In the spring, after 
most of the old birds have been | 
cleared out of the country and be- 


Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Use Them Freely and You Will Quicken Your Pace Towards Bigger 


| best seasons 


|/not noticed how it smells bad very 


with chicks are confined. 


the supply is the shortest in propor- | 


fore the most of the young ones | 





e Poultry Yard. 


have gone to market, is one of the 
to sell young stuff, 
even if small. 


In damp, rainy weather have you 


where hens 
Hither 
souring feed or the droppings may 
be responsible for the bad smell, and 
in any case it suggests trouble aid 
indicates that it should be well clean- 
ed in the coop and about it. Moving 
it to a new spot would be still bet- 
ter. 


quickly around coops 


When seeking something in the 
chicken house to eat, select the old 
hens in preference to the pullets of 
last year, so that the younger lay- 
‘ers, which are the better ones, may 
be retained for egg production. Old 
hens tend to bag down behind, par- 
ticularly if they are fat. Their legs 
;also get rougher than the legs of 
younger hens or pullets. The whole 
body assumes more of a chunky and 
| baggy form, the graceful lines of the 
pullets being changed decidedly. 








By Un 
Tobacco as an Insect Powder. 
Messrs. Editors: Would like to 
know if tobacco is good to go in hen 
houses and nests as a preventative 
for chiggers, and will have any ef- 
fect on the chicks. 
I think one or two of my chickens 
must have some kind of throat trou- 
ble, as they seem to have a rattling 
in the throat and make a noise at 
times equal to a young cock just be- 
ginning to crow. 
E. D. GASKINS. 





Answer: As to whether tobacco 
will rid a hen house of chiggers am 
unable to say. But tobacco in the 
hen house will keep down what are 
known as red mites, which feast on 
the chickens by night and then seek 
the seclusion of a convenient crack or 
knot hole by day. A nest composed 
.j/entirely of tobacco stems will not 
only keep out mites but fleas as well. 
As a general thing chiggers are not 
found in the hen house, but out in 
the grass and weeds, and get in their 
fine work while chickens are feeding. 
Numerous poultry writers think that 
the bite of the chigger is the cause of 
sorehead, while others lay the blame 
on mosquitoes. As a precautionary 
measure it is always best to grease 
the chickens’ heads with carbolated 
vaseline, or lard and carbolic acid 
where chiggers and mosquitoes 
abound. Burning sulphur in the hen- 
house will rid it of chiggers and 
mites. Tobacco will hurt neither 
grown nor growing chicks. 

Rattling in the Throat, 

One of the commonest ills to be 
found in the poultry yard, is what is 
called ‘‘rattling in the throat,’ usu- 
ally caused by a slight cold, though 
occasionally a chicken will get an oat 
lodged in its throat, causing rattling. 
A few doses of lard and kerosene, 
with a few drops of turpentine added 
will relieve this, or sulphur blown 
down the throat with a quill has 
been known to stop it. 


How to Feed and Care for the Tur- 
keys. 
Mr. G. W. Peed wants to know if 








it would be a good idea to fence off 


Poultry Questions Answered. 


cle Jo. 
half an acre of woods and keep his 
poults there. He’s a renter and 
does not care to go to much expense. 
Some years turkeys are much 
harder to raise than others, but even 
in ‘‘off years’ a good per cent can 
be raised with a little extra attention. 
Turkeys, like chickens, should not 
be fed too soon after hatching, not 
under a day and a half, but given 
water and sand on the floor of the 
brood coop as soon as removed from 
the nest. My idea has always been 
to feed nothing but dry cracked 
grains, seed, and a liberal allowance 
of green stuff, such as lettuce and 
onion tops, and for a change an oc- 
casional well-baked corn cake, if 
made with egg, all the better. Get 
them close to nature and you are 
on the right track. Your idea of 
getting them in the woods is all 
right, but so arrange your yard that 
they will have the benefit of good 
strong sunlight at least part of the 
day. Young turkeys delight in the 
hot sun. If it can possibly be ar- 
ranged, for the first ten weeks at 
least it is very important that the 
young poults have access to meat in 
some form, table scraps or some of 
the prepared meat now on the mar- 
ket. 


é 
Eggs. 


Sex in 

No; the sex of unborn chickens 

cannot be determined by any human 
being 





Killing Hawks With Nux Vomica 
Bean. 


Messrs. Editors: Having noticed 
some articles in your paper about 
killing hawks with nux vomica, I 
will tell you something I know about 
it. My brother killed and found 
many hawks. that he poisoned by 
giving nux vomica to young chickens. 
He filed the bean and mixed with 
the chick feed. It is not so strong 
and dangerous as strychnine but is 
poisonous in large doses. I never 
heard him say he killed any of the 
chicks. It is known that animals or 
fowls that are born with eyes open 





those that are born with eyes closed, 
File it up and try on a few chicks 
that range where hawks would most 
likely find them. It is said that the 
hawk eats the crop and the head first 
and by feeding and putting on back 
of necks, well rubbed in feathers, 
you will most surely get Mr. Hawk, 
The plan works fine. Experiment a 
little; it can’t cost must. 

D. P. HIGH. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 





If You Have Fantail Pigeons, Adver- 


tise Them. 


Messrs. Editors: I will thank you 
very much to mail me the names of 
some poultry dealers from whom you 
think I could get the Fantail pigeons. 
G. T. FULGHUM. 


Wilson Co., N. C. 





HOW TO AVOID RED BUGS ON 
YOUR CHICKENS. 

Red bugs (called also chigoe, 

chigre, jigger, and _ several other 


names) are frequently given as a 
reason why chickens hatched late in 
spring cannot be grown successfully 
in the South. These little’ mites 
can be avoided without great 
trouble, so that chicken raisers can 
have success with late hatched 
chicks if they will. When the little 
birds run among all sorts of green 
things, the red bugs get on them 
and burrow into the flesh, causing 


; trouble that for small chicks is far 


more serious than when the bugs 
burrow into the flesh of man. A 
cure is troublesome at the best, and 
the necessity of a cure is not infre- 
quently a serious matter. By keep- 
ing the pests off the chicks, all 
trouble is avoided. 


a 

How can they be kept off? If 
the chicks are constantly on bare 
ground, there will be no chance for 
the bugs to get on them. One suc- 
cessful poultryman makes it « prac- 
tice to fence in his small chicks un- 
der fruit trees, the ground being 
plowed or spaded till there is not a 
spear of grass anywhere. It _ be- 
comes necessary then, of course, to 
supply enough green feed, both for 
the chicks and their mothers. This 
particular poultryman keeps’ each 
hen in a coop, with provision for 
the little fellows to run in and out 
as they like. They soon learn 
where their own mothers are, and 
there is very little likelihood of any 
cross hen having the chance to peck 
the chicks of other hens. 

ot: 

Sanitary precaution makes it ad- 
visable to move the coops about to 
fresh ground frequently, also to stir 
the soil all over the enclosure to get 
the droppings under the earth. A 
small wheel, hoe, or push plow will 


turn the mellow earth over’ two 
inches deep quickly and easily. In 
order that the chicks may have 


something to do, which will prevent 
them from getting into mischief, 
grain may be worked into the soil 
for them to scratch out. They will 
soon learn to do the work and will 
enjoy it. Indeed, they will be s0 
eager to get at it if they are kept as 
hungry as they should be, that they 
will get in the way when the grain 
is being worked into the soil. The 
enclosure should not be too small 
for the number of chicks it contains, 
or they will not have room to exer- 
cise sufficiently and the earth may 
get so filthy as to be positively pois- 
onous, 

Will not some reader report what 
his or her experience is in managing 
the red bug evil among poultry? 





are not so easily killed with it as 





CHAS. M. SCHERER. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 








Rapid Setting of Slips. 

Messrs. Editors: I am _ putting 
sweet potatoes on a_ piece of foul 
land; and wish to know, if, in order 
to cultivate late, it will damage the 
crop to cut off vines so it may be 
plowed late? Also whether deep or 
surface cultivation is best. Further, 
I wish to know if it is best to put 
them out on very high beds or have 
the beds so there are only middles 
enough to carry the water and then 
work dirt to them? Your paper is 
fine. Cc. C. YOUNGBLOOD. 

Editorial Answer: Ridges about 
three inches high or flat planting is 
best for sweet potatoes, since the 
ground is more easily worked and be- 
cause the yield is larger. If the 
drainage is good, plant flat and aim 
to work dirt toward the vines so that 
the ridges will finally be about three 
inches high. This is contrary to the 
usual custom, but tests show that low 
ridges or none are much preferable. 
A test at the Louisiana Station show- 
ed a loss of about one-third of the 
crop from moving vines for cultiva- 
tion, to say nothing of the tedious 
and expensive work of moving them. 
The work and the potatoes that are 


lost every year by ridging up potato | 


|but deep cultivation while the slips | 
|are small and before the roots have | } 


| 
| 
Save Labor With Sweet Potatoes. | 


Plant and Cultivate Nearly Flat—Using High Ridges and Moving the} 
Vines Are Expensive and Cause Loss of Yield—A Suggestion for | 





beds and by moving the vines are| 


enormous. 
od 


Another considerable source of lost 
labor is the way that sweet potato 
slips are frequently put out. It is 
slow and tedious work to make holes 
for the slips, put a slip in each hole, 
pour water in the hole, get muddy 
earth about the lower end of each 
slip, then fill up the hole with dry 
earth to prevent the baking of the 
soil and the evaporation of the wa- 
ter. But when both the land and 
the weather are dry it may be neces- 
sary. But when one can do so, he 
had better plant by the following 
method: When the earth is wet and 
soft, seatter slips along where they 
are to be planted and lay them so 
they will not have to be handled 


again. Select a suitable piece of 
wood for shoving them into the 
ground. Something with an end 


similar to the end of a building lath 
will be about right. Cut a shallow 
fork in the end. This fork is to 
straddle over the root of the slip, 
which is to be pressed into the soft 
wet earth. A little experience will 
show a careful worker just how to 
proceed. The stick is then with- 
drawn and placed into the earth 
again not far from where the slip 
has been planted, so as to crowd the 
soft earth against the slip. That 
finishes the planting, with very little 
work and in a way that will make 
the slips grow. At first sight one 
might think this a slovenly way to 
plant, but experience has shown that 
it is eminently practical. 


a4 


If it is found that crust forms 
about the plant when the ground be- 
gins to dry, owing to the work hay- 
ing been done when there was con- 
siderable moisture in the soil, it will 
be a small task to work the soil very 
lightly with a rake. If preferred, a 
wide rake may be used for working 
the entire row very lightly. At this 
time there are no weeds of any size 
to kill; and if any should be sprout- 
ing, the light working that is given 
will kill them and will.also help to 
keep moisture in the land and make 
the young slips grow off vigorously. 

& 
Shallow cultivation will be best; 


;ten as necessary. 





\ 


begun to spread or the vines to cover | 
the ground would be safe. If neces- | 
sary then owing to the foulness of | 
the land, cultivate deep and aim to/| 
work more shallow later. | 


Tools of Accuracy 
Tools for the workshop, farm or home must be tools 
of accuracy. A plane, for instance, to smooth a board 
properly must have a keen blade, carefully adjusted—its 
surface must be true and it must fit the hand. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


are tools of accuracy. Every ounce of weight— 
every line, every handle, every blade is care- 
fully adjusted, and tested before leaving the 
factory. The trademark on each guarantees it 
to be satisfactory or money refunded. 

The name Keen Kutter includes Carpenter’s Tools 
and afullline of Farm and Garden Tools—Forks, Hoes, 
Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass- 
shears, Rakes, etc. Also Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives and Table Cutlery. . 

Sold for nearly 4o years under this mark and motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 


After the Price is Forgotten.’’—E. C. Simmons. 
Trademark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


HIRST POTATO SPRAYERS 


* NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
On Free Trial PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID FOR ITSELF 


Spray first, thenif you buy—pay us out of the extra profit. Sprays Everything, Po- 

tatoes and Truck 4 ‘and 6 rows at a time.—Also firet-clase Orebar prayers: Man power 

and horse-power. pa pressure and eure agitation. Vapor spray stops Blight, Scab, 

Rot and Bugs. Doubles yourcrop. Built strong and durable—Brass Ball Valves, plunger, 
cylinder, strainer, etc. Guarante 





Salt or Kainit for Cutworms. | 


Messrs. Editors: I have seen sev- | ‘ 
eral remedies suggested in your pa-| 
per for the cut-worm, but the sim-| 
plest and most effectual remedy I/| 
know is salt or kainit at the rate of | 
500 or 1,000 pounds to the acre. | 
Sow broadcast before planting. This | 
is also used very successfully for | 
the bud worm. I have used it and | 
seen it used for years and never 
knew it to fail. 

H. C. RICHARDSON. 

Montgomery Co., N. C. 





Dry Sand tor Cabbage Worms. 


Messrs. Editors: I will give you) 
cheap and effectual plan for de- 
stroying or getting rid of the cab- 
bage worms that destroy so many 
cabbage and collards in the South. 
Save up dry road sand and sprinkle} 
on cabbage or collards in the morn- 
ing while dew is on and reneat as of-| 
They do not like! 
it, and by repeated sprinkling can} 
be kept off without poison. Don’t! 
be afraid to put on when heading, 
as it can do no harm and is easily 
washed out when wanted for cook-| 
ing even if some is left in the head. 


PY) 


c 














P a iteed for ears. Wholesale price (where no agent). 
Sprinkle, don’t put in wads, but We pay freight. Cut out the picture of the sprayer you prefer and send it to us at 

A . - , once with your address and 
repeat. Any kind of dry sand will ‘et our Valuable Spraying 


co cosmionse of all k = 
of sprayers, and_our specia 
FREE SPRAYER offer to 
first in each locality. — Be 
First to Write Us. 


H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 
55 North 8t. Canton, O. 


do. D. P. HIGH; 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Are Bees Poisoned by Spraying? | ik : 


FOR HORSE-POW 








Messrs. Editors: Do Irish potato! L 
blossoms secrete nectar, or in other | 
words would I run any risk of pois- | ; 
oning my bees if I spray my pota~ THE COLE GUANO 
toes any more with Bordeaux Mix- | 
ture and Paris green, using  one| ’ 
pound of the green to one nunarea | SPREADER TAND 
gallons of Bordeaux? I do not re- | 2 i 
member ever having seen any honey | 


bees work on potato blossoms. Their | GULTIVATOR , 





















tongues may be too short. 





SUBSCRIBER. | Spreads 
Editorial Answer: I have never | G over 
seen thoney bees working on Irish | a space 8 
potatoes, nor have I ever read a cau- i 
tion from any authority such as we to 10 inches 
usually read about spraying fruit _— wide. Cov- 


trees, to the effect that Paris green 





sprayed on may kill the bees. Pos- | ers and thor- 

sibly some reader will be able to give | hi ~ 

better information. 7 = 
es it with 


The dairyman will often find that | th il 
keeping a few sheep to eat weeds | e sou. 
: * | 
from pastures will be a decided help | Beats all for putting guano under any crop. Hopper holds one-fourth sack. 
to the cows. | Puts out any kind of guano 100 to 2000 pounds to the acre. Finest cultivator for 
‘ | general purposes. Specially adapted to applying guano to growing crops, and culti- 


| vating them nicely without extra labor. Write for full information to-day 


Do you want to make some good | 
| 


honest money and get your pay every | 7 ; 
night? Write a oa e sect on Lhe Cole Manutacturing Company, 
Bor F, - - - - Charlotte, N. GC. 


will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- Se eg aaa ; 
leigh, N. C., and he will tell you how. | THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Worth looking into. Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MODERN CANNER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


The Famous Commercial Home Canners, 
For Farmers, Fruit Growers and Truck Raisers. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Literature. BRIDGEPORT, Alabama. 
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How I Almost Trebled My Corn Yield. 


And Some Things I Learned at the Same Time About Cultivating, Fer- 
tilizing, and the Proper Thickness to Plant. 


Messrs. Editors: While much has 
been written already on corn grow- 
ing, the subject is so important that 
I cannot refrain from adding a bit 
of my experience. 

Preparing and Planting. 

After breaking land as deep as 
subsoil would permit without turn- 
ing too much of it to the surface, 
rows were run 5 feet apart, and corn 
planted three grains in hills 5 feet 
apart, and thinned to two stalks in 
hills, after a good stand had been se- 
cured. 

Surface soil was kept well stirred 
two inches deep, often enough to 
keep crust from forming, and grass 


from coming, until finished when 
tassels began to appear. 


How Fertilizer Was Applied. 


Our object was to double the 
yield; therefore we little more than 
doubled the number of stalks, and 
then fertilized as follows: When the 
corn was in its bunch, or about 4 
to 5 inches high, we opened deep 
furrows half way between the rows 
with ordinary cotton plow(fronts and 
point attached) and deep enough to 
occasionally turn to the _ surface 
slight tinges of subsoil. In these 
rows we sowed 600 pounds of the 
following mixture per acre: Three 
parts cottonseed meal, two parts 14 
per cent acid phosphate, and one 
part kainit, or its equivalent in pot- 
ash. This was covered by splitting 
middles, beginning next to the corn, 
and finishing on each side furrows, 
thus leaving a slight ridge on the 
same. 


Yield More Than Doubled. 


Seasons were ideal. The result 
was 35 bushels per acre, against 13 
bushels per acre, on 4 acres of like 
nature and fertility in the same field 
without the mixture; fodder was in- 
creased from 200 to 400 pounds per 
acre, and the quality of both in- 
creased 10 per cent. 

From the above and other experi- 
ments, we deduce the following con- 
clusions: 

1. It is wise to arrange and fer- 
tilize so as to secure maximum vigor 
at earing season. 

2 That number of stalks should 
be increased in proportion to num- 
ber of bushels expected, observing 
the primary fact, that 20 bushels per 
acre can be grown when planted 
4x5 feet, one stalk in hills, when 
land is of sufficient fertility to pro- 
duce one good ear to the stalk. 

3. If land is sufficiently fertile to 
produce gtalks enough of medium 
size on which to secure desired yield, 
never apply any fertilizer until just 
in time to secure benefit to ears. 
This rule applies with greatest force 
to soils in which the plant food is 
mainly inorganic, such as lands that 
are clean cropped, especially old cot- 
ton fields, 

4. Nothing is gained by humili- 
ating, except that which results from 
best arrangement of the soil, as in 
inorganic soils, which should be bed- 
ded out, planting in the finish, grad- 
ually returning the soil as cultiva- 
tion is needed. This arrangement is 
best when no fertilizing is to be 
done. 

5. Never fertilize in the _ siding 
furrows when the crop is advanced, 
neither when the season is far ad- 
vanced, beeause: 

(a) It is too shallow to keep moist 
if drouth should prevail only mod- 
erately, hence no benefit may be de- 
rived therefrom, especially to corn 
whose fruiting period is not more 
than three weeks; with cotton whose 
fruiting period is limited only by 











season and fertility, 
not wise. 

(b) If the siding furrows are run 
deep enough to admit sufficient mois- 
ture, the lateral or feed roots have 
been cut off and killed, from the 
corn row to the center of the mid- 
dles. 

(c) Fertilizers 


it is safer, but 


applied to growing 
crops attract many more roots than 
other parts of the soil, and when 
as near the surface as in siding fur- 
rows, later plowings tear and dis- 
turb them again. 

(d) When fertilizers are applied 
in deep furrows in middles only the 
ends of the little rootlets are torn 
up, hence no permanent damage is 
done. Moisture is more abundant, 
and no later plowing can disturb. 
Never fear applying too far from 
plants, when well within the dis- 
tance equal to average height of 
plants to which applied. 

J. W. HALL. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 


Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 


D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 





The New Century 


Automatic Gate. 


Can be opened or closed from your wagon or 
horse by a small child. Don’t have to get out 
in the mud and soil your clothes. Saves tlme, 
Saves trouble. Prevents runaways. A model 
of simplicity, durability and cheapness. No 
springs, no castings, no hinges, no cog-wheels. 
no wood, all steel, no sagging, no dragging. So 
simple, so easy, No harness, and almost no 

machinery, nothing to wear out, nothing to 
break, nothing to be getting out of fix as other 
automatic gates are noted for. Is not affected 
by drifting or deep snow, ice, sleet or wind; al- 
ways ready for use, and will last a lifetime. 
Was awarded gold medal from three world's 
fairs, Has no equal. If there is no agent in 
your community or your hardware man is not 
handling our gate, please write the 


NEW CENTURY STEEL, WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


LOW RATES AND MILEAGE BOOKS 


SEABOARD «& 


COMMENCING APRIL Ist. 











On April lst the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
will put on sale Inter-State rates in the State of 
North Carolina at rate of 2} cents per mile, and 
as soon as possible thereafter will issue Tariffs 
showing Inter-State rates to all points south of 

the Ohio and Potomac Rivers on basis of 2} 
cents per mile. it being understood, however, 
that the R. F. & P. will continue to use $3.50 | 
Lage between Richmond, Va., and Washington, 





Two thousand mile books Inter-State wna] 
Interchangeable will be sold for $40.00, good for 
five or less people, members of a firm or cor- | 
poration, only one person being allowed to use | 
it at a time. | 

One thousand mile books Inter-State and In- | 
terchangeable for $20.00 for person whose name | 
is shown on cover. | 

Five hundred mile FAMILY book good g | 
the Seaboard in North Carolina only. for $11.25, | 
good for five or less people who can all use it ne} | 
the same time. | 

The two thousand mile books and the one | 
thousand mile books sold at rate of $40.00 and | 
$20.00, respectively, will be good over practically 
all of the principal lines in the South and East, 
including the S uthern Railway, Atlantic Coast | 
Line, Norfolk & Southern, R. F. & P. W. S., | 
Aberdeen & Ashboro and Bay Line. 

For further information, apply 


to 
Agents, or 


‘Ticket 
C. H. oar es Fs 


: No. 4. W. Martin St. 
(Tucker Building). Raleigh, N. C. 





Tubular 


In February a certain man ff 
wished to try an experiment 
with a Tubular separator He 
wanted to know by actual test ex- 
actly what the Tubular would do. 

He had no cows so hearrang- 
ed with a dairyman neighbor to 
make the experiment with the milk 
from the dairy ofthe latter. Thear- 
rangement was for the experiment- 
er to skim the milkat theneighbor’s 
dairy, and the cream to go to the 
creamery instead of the whole milk. 

The dairy owner feared aloss of 
cream in this way, andso bargained 
that the experimenter was topay the 
difference between what would have 
been obtained for the whole milk and 
the money actually received for the 
cream. 

At the end of the month Mr. Dairy- 
man was surprised to find that the 
cream had returned him $30 more money 
than the factory would have allowed 
him for the whole milk. 

Sequel—Next day the dairyman and 
two neighbor dairymen each boughta 


Gained 
$30 More 


in a Month, for 

Cream Alone, than 

Whole Milk Yield- 

hed. Hauling and 

Tr» ~©Time Losses 
Also Saved. 


because for years they had been throw- 
ing away $30 per month in ignorance of 
what a ‘Tubular would do for them, 
though the opportunity totry a Tubular 
in their own dairies was always open to 
them. 

If you haven’t a Tubular you can 
gain profitable knowledge by a test 
similar to above; and money profits 
Tubular separator. and then hired a | twice a day after you putthe Tubular 
man out of employment to kick them | in yourdairy. Write for Catalog No. 283. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
West Chester, Penna. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Toronto, Ont. Chicago, Ill. 








THE BUGGY BUYER | 


Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
sells the best goods at the lowest prices. We operate the only 
Buggy factory in the South selling direct to the user, and can save 
you from $20.00 to $40, 00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Phaetons, 
Pony Vehicles and Wagons. We sell a genuine $12.50 Harness for 
$7.49 as an advertisement. 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 


to give satisfaction, and is covered by our binding guarantee. 

Write today for our Beautiful 86 page Catalog. It shows actua 
Photographs and complete de- 
scriptions and much valuable in- 
formation to every Buggy user. 





GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO. 


159 gagewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


Write for descriptive F W LIMMUS SONS CO. Columbus, Ga. 








The Schofield Ene ines 


fat om \| [uur Sw hofela Engines 
Ko” 9a ‘Modern and up-to-date in every par- 
WA ticular. From 42 to 150 horse power. 
‘We salso. 1 make - Boilers; .Tanks and 
Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw ‘and Cane’ Mills; Syrup | Kettles. 
4] We solicit your “correspondence,” 
COTM UT TT TTT eT 


Built byeJ.S.Schofield’s Sons Go Macon: 











UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 

cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 
dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 
Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 
Press, The outfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 
tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 
goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis- 
factory operation of the whole. 
C. 


LIDDELL CO.., Charlotte, N. 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 








Write us immediately for 
prices and full information. 











N’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES: 


alcohol engine. superior to any one-cylinder engines tL Tevolihonising power. 
Less to aon RE 
TEMPLE PruM P CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. 


—Less to Run. 


uickly, easil Started. 
engine. BSEND FOR CAT. vf 


UK THE 


a two-c , linder eae: ne kerosene or 
Its weight and bulk are half that of single eo ander engines, wi 


r durability. Costs 
tically overcome. Chea ly mounted on any wagon. 


Itisa combination mortals: ae ure or traction 
THIS IS OUR FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 





